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Joe  L.  Herring,  Secretary 

n  the  last  issue,  I  promised  to  recap  some  outstanding  achievements  of  this 
department.  There  is  no  better  place  to  start  than  with  our  land  acquisition 
program.  This  department  has  aggressively  sought  to  preserve,  protect  and 
enhance  the  maximum  amount  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  for  use  by 
Louisiana's  outdoor  enthusiasts,  both  today  and  for  generations  to  come.  We  be- 
gan with  establishment  of  our  first  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  shores  of  Vermilion  Bay 
in  1911,  and  continued  with  the  development  of  free-lease  agreements  with  pri- 
vate landowners  and  companies  in  the  1930s  and  40s.  In  1960,  the  department 
began  actually  purchasing  land  to  guarantee  perpetuity  of  our  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  system.  Through  that  land  acquisition  program,  we  have  purchased 
more  than  660,000  acres  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  citizens.  Continued  develop- 
ment of  free-lease  agreements  have  added  another  660,000  acres  of  public-use 
lands  to  our  overall  Wildlife  Management  Area  program. 

These  public-use  lands  are  located  throughout  Louisiana  and  incorporate  ev- 
ery type  of  habitat  found  in  our  state.  They  include  portions  of  the  piney  hill 
country  of  western  and  northern  Louisiana,  the  magnificent  panoramas  of  the 
Kisatchie  National  Forest,  rocky  stream  bottoms,  mini-rapids  and  waterfalls  of 
the  Tunica  Hills  in  the  Florida  Parishes,  and  the  moss-draped  river  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta  country.  There  are  sprawling  freshwater  swamps  and  the  seem- 
ingly endless  brackish  and  salt  water  marshes  of  our  coast.  No  other  state  is  blessed 
with  a  greater  diversity  of  habitat  types,  nor  such  a  profusion  of  mammals,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  fish  and  fowl.  In  addition,  the  observant  will  note  a  plethora  of 
plant  life  ranging  from  the  beautifully  unusual,  to  the  strikingly  unique,  to  the 
stunningly  exotic.  An  exceptionally  important  aspect  of  our  public  lands  program 
is  easy  accessibility  for  all  our  citizens.  Sure,  we  offer  unparalleled  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities,  but  these  lands  also  offer  richly  rewarding  outdoor  experi- 
ences for  growing  throngs  of  so-called  "non-consumptive"  recreational  users. 
There  is  a  ceaseless  parade  of  life  to  capture  the  attention  of  birders,  photogra- 
phers and  amateur  naturalists.  Campers,  hikers,  canoeists,  tubers  and  boaters  enjoy 
vistas  ranging  from  the  shaded,  mossy  bayous  of  Bodcau  near  Shreveport,  to  the 
wildness  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  area  of  Red  River  in  Concordia  Parish,  to 
the  captivating  and  humbling  expanses  of  Rockefeller  near  Cameron,  to  the  primi- 
tive beauty  of  Attakapas  in  the  heart  of  the  lower  Atchafalaya  Basin.  No  matter 
where  you  may  live  in  Louisiana,  there  is  a  Wildlife  Management  Area  or  a  Wild- 
life Refuge  near  at  hand  where  nature  reigns  and  recreational  opportunity  abounds. 
In  response  to  the  changing  needs  of  our  society,  we  are  also  incorporating  the 
concepts  of  smaller  outdoor  recreation  areas,  sometimes  called  "urban  wildlife 
refuges,"  even  nearer  areas  of  high  population  density.  We  are  creating  our  first 
Urban  Wildlife  Biologist  position  for  a  staff  member  who  will  work  closely  with 
city  and  community  planners,  and  even  individual  homeowners.  We  will  thus 
bring  the  outdoor  experience  with  all  its  beauty,  enlightenment  and  benefits  to 
even  more  Louisiana  citizens. 
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t  the  close  of  the  1986-87  deer  season,  I  sat  down  and  made  a  list  of 
my  goals,  objectives  and  needs  for  the  next  deer  season.  At  the  top 
of  the  list  I  wrote,  "Hunt  the  muzzleloader  season  on  Tensas  River 
National  Wildlife  Refuge."  My  hunting  buddies  and  I  had  partici- 
pated in  the  lottery  gun  hunt  in  1986.  We  each  had  killed  a  deer  and  were 
very  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  area  we  had  hunted  in.  Since  the 
refuge  also  held  a  four  day  muzzleloader  hunt  prior  to  the  lottery  gun  hunts, 
I  felt  the  need  to  become  a  "longhunter."  Two  of  my  buddies  agreed  and  the 
rifles  and  accessories  were  ordered  that  spring. 

The  1987  muzzleloader  hunt  proved  quite  productive  for  the  three  of  us. 
We  hunted  three  days  and  harvested  five  deer.  There  were  777  deer  bagged 
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during  that  5-day  muzzleloader  hunt  and 
refuge  personnel  became  somewhat  ner- 
vous about  the  bountiful  harvest.  Conse- 
quently, the  muzzleloader  hunt  was  placed 
after  the  lottery  hunts  in  1988. 

The  weather  was  very  wet  during  the  first 
two  days  of  the  1988  hunt  and  we  quickly 
learned  where  the  expression  "keep  your 
powder  dry"  came  from.  That  was  also  the 
last  year  for  the  special  four  day  hunt  on 
Tensas  River  NWR.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  since  gone  to  a  two  day 
muzzleloader  hunt.  For  the  last  two  years 
it  has  been  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
The  1992  muzzleloader  harvest  on  Tensas 
was  only  32  deer. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  special  season 
on  the  Tensas  Refuge  provided  the  motiva- 
tion for  many  Louisiana  hunters  to  become 
interested  in  black  powder  hunting.  The 
hunter  effort  for  that  1987  hunt  was  3,750 
hunters.  This  predated  the  statewide 
muzzleloader  season  which  was  started  in 
1989.  During  the  1991-92  season  the  total 
muzzleloader  license  sale  was  3,376.  While 
interest  in  the  Tensas  hunt  has  dwindled,  the 
experience  certainly  served  to  ignite  my  in- 
terest in  muzzleloading.  When  the 
Longhunter  Society  was  established  in  1989 
as  the  official  organization  for  keeping 
records  of  big  game  harvested  with 
muzzleloaders,  I  was  hooked.  Since  1989, 1 
have  hunted  almost  exclusively  with  my 
Great  Plains  Rifle  and  have  enjoyed  excel- 
lent hunting. 

The  statewide  muzzleloader  season  for 
1993-94  will  be  November  29  -  December  3 
in  Area  6  and  December  6  - 10  in  Areas  1-5, 
and  Area  7.  I  am  often  asked  why  Louisi- 
ana doesn't  set  a  good  muzzleloader  season 
which  would  provide  more  hunter  oppor- 
tunity. Seasons  are  set  based  upon  recom- 
mendations of  LDWF  biologists  and  many 
biologists  see  no  real  need  for  a  special  sea- 
son. They  feel  hunters  have  enough  oppor- 
tunity to  hunt  with  muzzleloaders  during 
the  regular  gun  season.  There  are  191,000 
gun  hunters  in  Louisiana  and  deer  seasons 
are  structured  for  this  primary  user  group. 

While  the  statewide  muzzleloader  season 
lasts  only  five  days,  there  are  good  hunting 
opportunities  on  many  public  lands,  includ- 
ing weekend  hunting.  Anyone  looking  for 
a  place  to  hunt  should  have  no  problem 
finding  one.  Table  1  contains  a  list  of  public 
areas  and  the  dates  they  are  open  for  hunt- 
ing. The  special  muzzleloader  license  re- 


quirement applies  only  to  the  special 
muzzleloading  season.  Anyone  hunting 
with  a  muzzleloader  during  the  regular  gun 
season  does  not  have  to  have  the 
muzzleloader  stamp. 

What  is  the  best  way  for  someone  to  get 
started  in  black  powder  hunting?  I  suggest 
you  find  an  individual  knowledgeable 
about  muzzleloaders  and  pay  him  or  her  a 
visit.  When  I  made  the  decision  to  start 
muzzleloading  I  visited  a  friend  near 
Woodville,  Mississippi  who  hunts  almost 
exclusively  with  black  powder  rifles  and 
shotguns.  He  showed  me  various  rifles  (a 
dozen  or  so)  and  let  me  shoot  some  of  them. 
He  gave  me  a  basic  introductory  course  in 
muzzleloading  and  loaned  me  a  book  on 
black  powder  hunting  and  shooting. 

The  muzzleloader  is  often  referred  to  as 
a  "primitive"  firearm.  The  fact  that  you  have 
only  one  shot  with  a  long  rifle  hardly  makes 
it  primitive.  There  are  many  centerfire 
single-shot  rifles  available  to  hunters  and  I 
personally  know  of  several  semiautomatics 
which,  for  various  reasons,  function  only  as 
a  single  shot  rifle!  Muzzleloaders  are  primi- 
tive in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  rifles  our 
forefathers  used.  What  makes  them  primi- 
tive is  the  method  of  loading  and  firing 
them.  Unlike  a  centerfire  rifle  which  is 
loaded  with  a  manufactured  cartridge,  the 
muzzleloader  is  loaded  with  a  powder 
charge  followed  by  a  bullet  that  is  rammed 
down  the  barrel  with  a  wooden  stick.  This 
round  is  then  ignited  by  either  a  flintlock 
ignition  system  or  percussion  cap  system. 
The  1987  deer  harvest  on  Tensas  serves  as 


This  220-pound, 
eight  point  deer  was  a 
muzzleloader  kill  in 
West  Feliciana  Parish 
during  the  1989 
deer  season. 
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ample  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  these 
rifles. 

Just  like  archers,  muzzleloader  hunters 
can  choose  between  traditional  and  non-tra- 
ditional equipment.  Traditional  rifles  fea- 
ture the  looks  of  the  mountain  man  and  the 
pioneer  era.  These  include  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Kentucky  long  rifles  and  the 
Hawken-  style  rifles  in  either  percussion  or 
flintlock.  There  are  also  custom-made  rifles 
available. 

The  non-traditional  rifles  offer  the  same 
look  and  feel  as  regular  centerfire  deer 
rifles.  Most  feature  an  in-line  percussion 
ignition  system.  Some  are  available  with 
synthetic  stocks  and,  except  for  the  ramrod 
under  the  barrel,  you  might  mistake  them 
for  a  regular  centerfire  rifle. 

There  are  a  few  things  one  should  keep 
in  mind  when  choosing  a  rifle.  Regulations 
for  the  special  muzzleloader  season  require 
a  .44  caliber  or  larger  single-barrel  rifle,  fit- 
ted with  iron  sights  or  non-magnified  scope 
and  having  an  exposed  ignition  system. 
Any  modern  muzzleloader  which  may  have 
a  plate  protecting  the  ignition  parts  would 
not  be  legal.  Telescopic  scopes  are  not  legal 
during  the  special  season,  but  can  be  used 
during  the  regular  gun  season. 

For  deer  hunting,  I  recommend  a  .50  or 
.54  caliber  rifle.  Some  will  tell  you  the  big- 
ger the  better,  and  some  say  the  .50  caliber 
is  all  you  need.  A  lot  depends  on  the  rifle 


barrel  and  the  bullet  and  powder  charge 
you  choose  to  shoot.  Projectiles  include 
patched  round  balls,  pre-lubed  conical  bul- 
lets, and  handgun  bullets  encased  in  plas- 
tic jackets,  called  sabots. 

I  purchased  a  traditional  .54  caliber  per- 
cussion rifle  with  a  barrel  that  has  a  twist 
of  one  turn  in  66  inches.  This  means  the 
bullet  makes  one  complete  revolution  ev- 
ery 66  inches.  The  barrel  is  designed  to 
shoot  a  patched  round  ball,  which  is  all  I 
have  ever  used.  Some  say  the  patched 
round  ball  is  obsolete  and  inefficient  for 
hunting.  Stop  by  my  office  and  I'll  show  you 
my  230-pound  12-point  and  my  220-pound 
8-point,  and  the  round  balls  that  dropped 
them.  From  my  perspective,  a  .54  caliber 
rifle  and  a  patched  round  ball  is  quite  suf- 
ficient for  deer. 

The  key  to  success  with  your 
muzzleloader  is  to  spend  time  shooting  it. 
Find  out  what  bullet  and  powder  charge 
shoots  best  in  your  particular  rifle.  Iron 
sights  are  entirely  different  from  a  rifle 
scope.  It  took  me  three- years  to  get  my 
sights  to  the  point  where  I  was  really  satis- 
fied with  them.  If  you're  confident  in  your 
rifle,  you  will  be  a  confident  hunter  and 
may  well  hunt  the  entire  deer  season  with 
it. 

Hunting  with  a  muzzleloader  is  some- 
what like  hunting  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
Muzzleloaders  are  very  accurate  on  the 
range,  but  once  you  get  in  the  woods  it's  a 
different  ball  game.  Iron  sights,  tree  limbs 
and  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  can  bring 
out  the  worst  in  a  hunter.  Use  your  hunt- 
ing skills  and  let  the  animal  get  in  close.  I 
sighted  my  rifle  in  to  shoot  1  inch  high  at 
40  yards.  A  75-yard  shot  is  a  long  shot  and 
I'd  pass  it  up  if  conditions  are  not  really 
good.  On  the  morning  of  my  first 
muzzleloader  hunt,  I  cocked  my  hammer 
on  three  different  occasions  and  never  fired 
a  shot. 

Muzzleloading  can  offer  the  deer  hunter 
an  opportunity  to  step  back  in  time  and 
hunt  with  a  weapon  similar  to  those  Jim 
Bridger,  Daniel  Boone  and  Nathaniel 
Bumpo  used.  It  can  also  offer  a  hunter  the 
opportunity  to  add  additional  days  to  the 
hunting  season  with  a  mossy  oak/Monte 
Carlo  styled/composite  stock  rifle  that 
shoots  a  .240  grain  hollow  point  bullet.    ■ 
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Good  bird  dogs  are  an 
important  part  of  any 
successful  Woodcock  hunt. 
Above,  a  hunter  recovers 
Woodcock  from  his  dogs 
afte.  jumping  the  fast- 
moving  birds. 


ird  up!"  yelled  the  hunter, 
his  shotgun  rising  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deliver  its  light 
load  at  what  appeared  to  be 
a  winged  pear  with  a  long, 
thin  pair  of  scissors  attached  to  one  end  of 
its  body. 

The  gun  roared,  leaving  retrieval  of  the 
timberdoodle  to  the  hunter's  canine  com- 
panion, a  setter  named  Hondo.  The  persis- 
tent setter  made  quick  work  of  finding  the 
bird,  and  the  hunter  poured  lavish  atten- 
tion on  the  dog  to  reinforce  his  bird-finding 
enthusiasm. 

When  meeting  Larry  Fairchild  of  Church 
Point  for  the  first  time,  the  impression  is 
quickly  acquired  that  he's  se- 
rious about  chasing  Wood- 
cock, and  equally  devoted  to 
the  abilities  of  his  setters  to 
find  and  retrieve  the  winged 
powder  puffs. 

We  were  hunting  a  hard- 
wood bottomland  tract  that 
held  a  few  small  oaks  and 
plenty  of  briars--800  such 
acres  located  in  Acadia  Parish. 
Water  was  standing  in  places, 
but  there  was  enough  exposed 
moist  ground  covered  with 
leaves  throughout  the  tract. 
Fairchild  was  grateful  for  this 
condition,  attesting  that  the 
birds  preferred  this  sort  of 
habitat  on  such  a  foggy,  over- 
cast morning. 

Joining  Fairchild  on  this 
hunt  was  William  "Bill" 
Goudy,  a  regional  representative  of  the 
National  Ruffed  Grouse  Society.  Driving  to 
the  Bayou  State  from  Pennsylvania,  Goudy 
found  the  weather  here  quite  comfortable, 
especially  during  the  rigors  of  the  hunt. 

Goudy  was  also  impressed  with  Hondo's 
retrieves,  especially  when  it  was  unclear 
whether  or  not  Goudy  had  scored  on  a  par- 
ticular bird.  Had  it  not  been  for  Hondo,  the 
downed  bird  would  have  been  lost  since 
both  hunters  wrongly  assumed  Goudy  had 
missed. 

Fairchild's  other  setter,  Rose,  delivered 
most  of  the  flushes.  This  young  female 
worked  hard,  tirelessly  covering  much 
ground  to  put  the  hunters  on  birds. 

"Rose  is  my  b  est  dog  at  locating  birds," 
stated  Fairchild.  'Hondo  is  better  at  retriev- 


When  the  hunt  was  over,  the  count  was 
15  flushes  and  five  birds.  Initially  the  birds 
held  tight  to  cover,  but  as  the  day  waned 
they  became  a  tad  more  wary  and  were  eas- 
ily startled. 

As  usual,  the  Woodcock  presented  the 
hunters  with  some  fine  reflexive  shooting. 
On  one  occasion,  the  hunters'  guns  sounded 
simultaneously,  leaving  both  to  wonder 
who  had  really  harvested  the  fallen  bird. 

The  antics  of  this  wonderful  bird  have 
long  been  delighting  wing-shooting  enthu- 
siasts all  over  Acadiana.  For  the  novice,  the 
Woodcock  (timberdoodle,  becasse)  can  best 
be  described  as  a  small,  stocky  bird  with 
short  legs  and  a  long  bill. 

According  to  Mike  Olinde,  Upland  Game 
Study  Leader  with  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF),  the 
majority  of  these  wintering  denizens  hail 
from  southern  Canada,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan and  Minnesota.  On  arriving  in  the 
Bayou  State,  these  birds  appear  to  prefer  the 
moist  bottomland  habitat  where  their  long 
needle-nosed  beaks  (probes)  easily  procure 
their  dietary  preference— the  earthworm. 

Olinde  also  mentions  that  roughly  70  per- 
cent of  the  birds  in  the  Central  Flyway 
gather  in  Louisiana,  with  the  very  heart  of 
wintering  Woodcock  activity  centered  in  the 
vast  Atchafalaya  Basin.  The  birds  also  range 
in  good  numbers  in  the  Pointe  Coupee, 
Iberville,  St.  Landry  and  St.  Martin  Parishes. 
The  1993-94  Bayou  State  Woodcock  sea- 
son begins  November  27  and  runs  until 
January  30.  This  is  the  second  season  in  a 
row  to  end  in  January.  In  past  years,  Wood- 
cock hunting  was  allowed  until  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  February.  However  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
maintained  that  Woodcock  are  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  annual  breeding  cycle  during 
February  and  in  mild  weather  some  Wood- 
cock are  actually  nesting  in  February.  There- 
fore, Woodcock  hunting  in  February  was 
banned  in  the  southern  states. 

In  Louisiana,  the  daily  bag  limit  is  five 
with  a  possession  limit  of  ten.  Olinde's  lat- 
est figures  indicate  that  some  12,000  hunt- 
ers bag  about  100,000  birds  each  year  in  the 
Bayou  State.  However,  only  4,000  to  5,000 
of  those  hunters  are  serious 
timberdoodleophiles.  Certainly,  Larry 
Fairchild  of  Church  Point  is  one  of  them! 

Fairchild  and  the  rest  of  the  Cajun  Becasse 
(cajun  for  Woodcock)  Society  had  invited 
Goudy  and  a  few  other  respectable  Yankee 
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wingshooters  to  the  heart  of  Acadiana  to 
share  some  of  the  grand  Woodcock  hunt- 
ing prior  to  the  Society's  fund  raising  ban- 
quet in  January  of  last  year. 

The  Cajun  Becasse  Society  is  the  only 
deep  south  chapter  of  the  National  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society  (RGS).  Since  there  are  no 
ruffed  grouse  in  Louisiana,  the  Cajun 
Becasse  Society  emphasizes  habitat  en- 
hancement and  conservation  of  the  large 
numbers  of  wintering  Woodcock  arriving 
here  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Cajun  Becasse  Society  had  reason  to 
celebrate  at  its  last  banquet,  since  signifi- 
cant funding  for  local  research  projects  had 
been  secured.  About  $40,000  was  donated 
by  the  RGS  and  $60,000  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  LDWF  also  joined  in  the  3-year 
enterprise  aimed  at  understanding  the  sur- 
vival, movement  and  habitat  use  of  Wood- 
cock in  southcentral  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Richard  Pace  of  LSU  was  study 
leader  of  this  project  and  in  the  spring  he 
presented  some  preliminary  results  of  the 
first  study  conducted  last  winter. 

The  principal  method  involved  radio  te- 
lemetry. Biologists  attached  a  radio  collar 
the  size  of  a  quarter  and  not  much  higher 
than  half  of  a  pencil  to  about  27  female 
Woodcock  captured  by  net.  Prior  to  being 
fitted  with  the  collars,  the  birds  were  sexed, 
aged  and  weighed. 

The  study  site  was  a  complex  of  fields 
and  surrounding  forests  within  Sherburne 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  the 
Atchafalaya  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
the  northcentral  Atchafalaya  Basin. 

The  27  birds  used  in  the  study  were  cap- 
tured between  November  25  and  Decem- 
ber 22  and  were  monitored  through  Feb- 
ruary 24.  Four  were  lost  due  to  natural 
mortality,  one  due  to  a  hunting  fatality,  an- 
other due  to  research  mortality  and  four 
others  slipped  their  radios.  Moreover,  the 
researchers  lost  contact  with  13  of  the  birds 
prior  to  February  24  (six  prior  to  February 

!)■ 

Dr.  Pace  and  his  colleagues  found  that, 
of  the  birds  monitored,  some  were  pretty 
faithful  in  returning  to  their  daytime  habi- 
tat of  preference. 

"Although  they  frequently  flew  some 
distance  (1-2  miles)  to  arrive  at  a  noctur- 
nal feeding  place,  they  would  usually  re- 
turn and  be  found  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  where  they  were  located  the  previ- 


ous day,"  stated  Pace.  He  warned  against 
any  significant  inferences  being  made  from 
this  preliminary  report  since  the  investiga- 
tion is  in  its  first  year  and  only  a  small 
sample  of  birds  has  thus  far  been  obtained. 
These  data  were  also  collected  during  warm 
winter  months  and  the  effects  of  lower  tem- 
peratures on  bird  movements  were  not 
noted. 

Olinde  also  provided  some  light  on 
Woodcock  movement  as  he  presented  data 
on  332  Woodcocks  banded  by  department 
personnel  last  winter.  According  to  Olinde, 
62  birds  were  recaptured  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity, if  not  the  same  field,  where  they  were 
initially  located. 

"Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  time  did  we 
recapture  them  in  a  different  field,"  reported 
Olinde.  Olinde  is  also  looking  forward  to 
additional  seasons  of  data  collection. 

As  for  the  Cajun  Becasse  Society,  their 
interest  in  Woodcock  habitat  conservation 
and  hunting  continues,  with  another  fund 
raising  banquet  scheduled  for  January  1994. 
For  more  information,  call  president  Glenn 
Begnaud,  at  (318)  237-5759;  vice-president 
Frank  Simoneaux  at  (318)  948-3139;  or  sec- 
retary Randy  Fontenot  at  (318)  896-4483.       s 
As  for  this  season  and  years  to  come,  there  § 
will  continue  to  be  oodles  of  timberdoodles  « 
in  our  Bayou  State  bottomlands.  Men  like  j 
Richard  Pace  and  Mike  Olinde,  and  the  £ 
members  of  the  Cajun  Becasse  Society  are  o 
dedicated  to  that  goal.  ■    °- 


A  tiny  radio  transmitter 
the  size  of  a  quarter  is 
attached  to  the  bird  in 
order  to  study  its  habits. 
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A  Wildlife  biologist  studies  a  Woodcock's  wing  to  sex  and  age  the  bird. 
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Fort  PolkWildlife 
Management 
Area  offers  some 
of  the  state's 
premier  hunting. 
With  new,  inten- 
sive military 
training  begin- 
ning this  season, 
continued  hunter 
access  to  the  area 
depends  upon 
hunters  respecting 
restricted  areas. 
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Hunters  hold  the  key 


efore  first  light  creeps  over  the  piney  ivoods  of  Fort  Polk  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  a  hunter  carefully  skirts  thick  undergrowth  instinct  tells 
him  is  a  bedding  area  for  deer.  He  hears  a  twig  snap  and  freezes.  After  a 
few  moments  of  adrenaline-filled  silence,  he  continues. 
He  quickly  finds  the  ideal  tree  in  which  to  set  up  his  stand  and  begins  to  pre- 
pare for  what  he  hopes  is  a  successful  hunt;  the  sky  to  the  east  is  just  beginning 
to  lighten. 

As  he  quietly  straps  his  climbing  stand  to  the  tree,  a  group  of  heavily  camou- 
flaged armed  men  materializes  from  the  dark  underbrush.  A  gruff  voice  orders 
the  startled  hunter  to  drop  his  weapon  arid  put  his  hands  in  the  air. 


This  fictional  hunter  has  just  threatened 
the  continuation  of  public-access  hunting  at 
Fort  Polk.  By  moving  into  one  of  the  re- 
stricted areas  of  the  military  base,  whether 
intentionally  or  accidentally,  he  has  inter- 
fered with  costly  realistic  training  exercises 
that  began  there  in  September  with  the 
opening  at  Fort  Polk  of  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  (JRTC). 

The  JRTC  will  be  used  by  all  branches  of 
the  military  for  joint  "war  games"  training. 
Each  "war  game"  will  cost  roughly  $6  mil- 
lion and  will  last  20-22  days  out  of  each 
month,  except  for  December  and  June. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  such  train- 
ing and  the  danger  inherent  in  unautho- 
rized people  wandering  around  in  training 
zones,  Fort  Polk  officials  have  instituted 
stringent  control  measures  for  hunters  uti- 
lizing the  installation,  which  includes 
Peason  Ridge  WMA.  Anyone  found  in  re- 
stricted areas  will  be  cited  and  required  to 
appear  in  federal  court.  They  also  could  lose 
hunting  privileges  on  Fort  Polk  for  up  to 
five  years. 

There  always  have  been  restricted  areas 
on  Fort  Polk  and  Peason  Ridge  of  which 
hunters  had  to  be  aware,  but  there  also  have 
traditionally  been  those  who  ignored  bar- 
ricades or  markings  on  maps  to  hunt  in 
these  areas.  Last  year  there  were  40  citations 
issued  for  Unauthorized  Access  into  Denied 
Areas. 

"And  that's  just  the  ones  we  caught," 
said  Elton  Herring  of  Fort  Polk's  Game 
Management  Office. 

About  half  of  those  cited  last  year  appar- 
ently had  not  planned  to  enter  a  restricted 
area:  they  had  either  become  disoriented  or 
had  not  studied  their  maps  carefully.  There 
are  no  markings  between  barricades,  which 
are  located  at  entry  roads  into  restricted 
areas,  so  a  hunter  must  be  certain  where  he 
is  before  entering  a  wooded  area.  All  hunt- 
ing areas  within  Fort  Polk  are  set  off  by  eas- 
ily recognizable  topographical  features  such 
as  a  road  or  a  creek. 

In  contrast  to  those  who  accidently  en- 
tered restricted  areas  last  year,  20  or  more 
hunters  purposely  entered  such  areas. 
These  are  the  people  most  likely  to  enter  re- 
stricted areas  again  this  year. 

"That  kind  of  guy  is  going  to  be  in  trouble 


with  this  new  training  center,"  Herring  said. 

Such  incursions  into  restricted  areas  will 
be  more  difficult  this  year,  however,  because 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  soldiers  moving 
around  in  any  given  section  of  their  "ma- 
neuver box."  The  chances  of  getting  caught 
will  be  dramatically  increased. 

"I  think  we'll  have  more  eyes  looking  for 
this,"  Herring  said.  "It's  going  to  be  very 
doubtful  that  a  guy  could 
slip  around  all  day  hunt- 
ing without  being  seen." 

As  part  of  JRTC  train- 
ing, soldiers  will  be  sent 
through  intensive  realistic 
situations.  Much  of  the 
time,  soldiers  will  be 
shooting  blanks,  but  there 
also  will  be  extensive  pe- 
riods when  live  ammuni- 
tion will  be  used  and  the 
danger  of  serious  bodily 
injury  is  very  real. 

In  addition  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  killed  or  in- 
jured during  live-fire  exer- 
cises, the  fact  that  civilians 
will  be  used  during  ma- 
neuvers to  role-play  villag- 
ers, terrorists,  etc.,  means 
that  an  unidentified  per- 
son seen  in  the  "maneuver  box"  could  eas- 
ily be  mistaken  for  a  "terrorist,"  arrested 
and  held  for  an  extended  period  of  time  de- 
spite protests  or  complaints. 

Confrontation  between  training  soldiers 
and  hunters  will,  at  the  least,  result  in  the 
loss  of  Fort  Polk  hunting  privileges  by  the 
individual  hunter. 

Military  vehicles,  such  as  the  vaunted 
Hum-Vees,  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
tanks,  also  will  be  conducting  fast-moving 
exercises  and  could  overtake  a  hunter  too 
quickly  for  that  individual  or  the  vehicle 
crew  to  react. 

In  an  attempt  to  head  off  such  problems, 
hunters  using  Fort  Polk  will  be  more  closely 
tracked  when  JRTC  training  is  in  progress. 

As  in  the  past,  each  hunter  must  obtain 
an  annual  Fort  Polk  hunting  permit.  Before 
issuing  such  permits,  Game  Management 
officers  will  stress  the  importance  of  obey- 
ing all  rules  and  regulations,  including  stay- 


LDWF  file  photo 


Fort  Polk  WMA  offers  a 
variety  of  hunting  opportuni- 
ties, ranging  from  deer 
hunting  to  quail  hunting. 
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Pyrotechnics  will  be  used 
to  simulate  real-life 
occurrences,  such  as  the 
photograph  on  top,  of  a 
car  bomb  exploding. 
Be  on  the  look  out  for 
barricades  such  as  the 
one  pictured  above.  Each 
access  road  into  re- 
stricted areas  will  be 
barricaded  to  ensure 
hunters  do  not  enter 
the  areas  where 
exercises  Involving 
live  fire  may  occur. 


ing  clear  of  restricted  areas, 
while  hunting  on  the  post.  An 
informational  handout  contain- 
ing a  5-year  JRTC  training 
schedule  also  will  be  given  to 
each  hunter  so  he  will  know 
when  JRTC  training  is  in 
progress. 

By  taking  time  to  speak 
with  each  hunter  about  the  rea- 
sons for  restrictions,  officials  are 
ensuring  that  hunters  will  have 
no  excuse  to  be  in  a  restricted 
area.  "They  will  have  enough  in- 
formation," Herring  said. 

The  biggest  change  from 
past  years  is  the  suspension  of 
self-clearing  stations  when  JRTC 
training  is  underway:  each 
hunter  must  check  in  at  the 
Game  Management  Office, 
Building  7803,  North  Fort  Polk, 
\  before  each  hunt  and  surrender 
their  state  hunting  license  in  re- 
turn for  a  daily  permit.  At  the 
end  of  each  day,  hunters  must 
check  out  at  the  same  building 
and  pick  up  their  state  license 
no  later  than  an  hour  after  the 
close  of  legal  shooting  hours. 

"This  is  simply  to  ensure 
that  everyone  is  checked  out  for 
the  night  and  nobody's  wander- 
t   ing  around  in  the  live  fire  ar- 
eas," Herring  said. 

Between  rotations,  the  self-clearing  sta- 
tions will  again  be  used. 

Herring  said  these  procedures  should 
not  be  much  of  an  inconvenience  since 
state-run  either-sex  hunts  follow  the  same 
basic  regulations.  Hunters  who  obtain  an- 
nual permits  before  arriving  at  Fort  Polk 
will  be  quickly  processed.  Hunters  will, 
however,  need  to  plan  on  the  extra  time 
needed  to  travel  to  North  Fort  Polk  for 
check  in/out. 

Hunters  should  keep  in  mind  that,  al- 
though Fort  Polk  offers  some  of  the  best 
hunting  in  the  state,  the  U.S.  Army  may  be 
forced  to  close  the  base  to  public  hunting  if 
there  are  continual  problems  with  unautho- 
rized entry  into  training  areas. 

"Fort  Polk  is  committed  to  providing 


hunting  opportunities  when  land  is  not  in 
use  for  military  training.  However,  we  must 
ask  that  hunters  and  other  citizens  work 
with  us,  because  military  training  is  our  first 
priority,"  Fort  Polk  spokesman  Maj.  Rick 
Spearman  said. 

Such  a  closure  would  mean  the  loss  of 
the  largest  block  of  land  in  the  Louisiana 
WMA  system  —  more  than  143,000  acres. 
Thousands  of  hunters  from  all  over  the  state 
visit  the  area  each  year  since  it  is  ripe  with 
deer,  woodcock,  squirrels,  quail,  rabbits, 
doves  and  turkeys.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
3,729  participated  in  a  three-day  either-sex 
hunt  on  Fort  Polk  WMA. 

"It's  unique  in  the  state,  having  that  large 
a  block  of  mature  woods  open  to  the  pub- 
lic," LDWF  District  3  Supervisor  Czerny 
Newland  said. 

Hunting  pressure  on  other  WMAs 
would,  in  turn,  increase  if  public  access  to 
Fort  Polk  was  suspended,  so  keeping  Fort 
Polk  open  is  in  the  interest  of  all  Louisiana 
hunters. 

Closure  of  Fort  Polk  also  would  mean  the 
loss  of  something  equally  as  important  as 
game  availability. 

"It  would  take  away  the  opportunity  to 
hunt  in  a  true  longleaf  habitat,  which  is  the 
native  habitat  for  much  of  the  state.  The 
trees  are  not  as  big,  of  course,  but  it  still 
looks  somewhat  like  it  used  to,"  Newland 
said. 

The  installation  also  is  home  to  rare 
plants  and  the  endangered  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker,  so  the  closure  of  Fort  Polk 
would  mean  lost  opportunities  for  all  out- 
door lovers  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  unique- 
ness of  that  area. 

The  U.S.  Army  could  have  simply  closed 
the  installation  to  all  but  military  person- 
nel, citing  the  importance  of  the  new  train- 
ing program  there,  but  military  officials 
have  shown  a  great  interest  in  working  with 
Louisiana's  sportsmen. 

As  Spearman  put  it:  "Cooperation  by 
hunters  in  staying  out  of  closed  areas  will 
help  ensure  that  hunting  opportunities  con- 
tinue at  Fort  Polk." 

So  respect  restricted  areas.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  both  hunter  and  soldier. 
If  we  do  our  part,  we  can  expect  continued 
support  from  the  military.  ■ 
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ON  THE 
PART  II 


BY  CARLE  E.  DUNN 


TIPS  AND  TACTICS  IN  THE  FIELD 

Still  and  alert,  the  hunter  waited. 
There  was  only  the  sound  of  his 
pounding  heart  and  the  gurgling 
of  a  nearby  stream.  Eyes  moved 
above  painted  cheeks.  In  the 
tangled  undergrowth,  an  antler  silhouetted 
in  a  misty  sunbeam.  Warm  breath  fogged 
from  flared  nostrils.  The  deer  moved  into 
view.  Yet,  the  hunter  waited  —  too  far. 
Finally,  an  arrow  whispered  like  an  owl's 
wing  in  the  darkness.  The  deer  gracefully 
stepped  into  the  steam  and  moved  up  its 
bank.  It  stumbled,  then  collapsed.  From  an 
Indian  mound  close  by,  spirits  sighed  as  the 
hunter  triumphed  —  a  10,000-year  legacy 
was  complete. 

Across  the  Pelican  State  this  season, 
thousands  of  archers  will  try  their  expertise 
at  bagging  deer  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Their  quests  will  be  replete  with  challenges, 
anxieties  and  pounding  hearts.  Their 
successes  or  failures  will  depend  upon 
stealth,  understanding  their  quarry,  their 
archery  proficiency  and  personal  prepara- 
tion. Joe  Gentry  of  Many,  Louisiana,  will  be 
no  exception. 

Gentry,  an  avid  bow  hunter  for  years, 
lives  where  he  hunts,  not  unlike  former 
Native  Americans  of  the  area.  Yet,  there  is  a 
significant  difference.  While  Gentry  lives 
upon  the  land,  Native  Americans  lived  with 
it.  Each  moment  of  each  day  their  lives 
intertwined  with  the  forests,  streams  and 
glades. 

The  bow  and  arrow  were  appendages  of 
their  bodies.  Their  lives  depended  upon 
proficiency.  To  local  Indians,  deer  were  not 
unlike  bison  to  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains. 
While  there  was  other  game,  venison  was  a 
major  source  of  usable  materials  and  food. 
They  became  skilled  archers.  Louisiana  bow 
hunters  must  also  accomplish  this  feat,  as 
well  as  gaining  the  rudiments  of  the  Indi- 
ans' understanding  of  nature. 

Although  modern  man  has  equipment  of 
technological  superiority,  equipment  alone 
is  not  enough.  Gentry  says,  "It  doesn't 
matter  how  superior  an  archer's  equipment 
is.  The  hunter  must  prepare  himself  before 
expecting  success." 

PRACTICE 

"Those  who  hunt  with  rifles,  shotguns 
and  muzzle  loaders,"  Gentry  says,  "prepare 
before  the  season  by  going  to  a  range  and 
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Some  bow  hunters 

feel  they  can  get 

a  better  angle 

from  the  ground; 

however,  it  is 

essential  to  blend 

in  ivith  the 

surroundings. 


firing.  Bow  hunters  are  no  different.  Yet, 
many  archers  tend  to  make  a  major  mis- 
take." 

According  to  the  Sabine  Parish  bow 
hunter,  many  individuals  spend  time  on 
ranges  well  before  the  season.  However, 
most  use  practice  arrows  different  from 
those  designed  for  big  game.  "Practice  ar- 
rows are  fine  for  getting  the  feel  of  a  bow 
and  learning  basics  and  regular  practice 
usually  increases  accuracy,"  Gentry  says. 

"Broadheads,"  Gentry  advises,  "  are  the 
heads  of  choice  for  big  game.  Those  plan- 
ning to  hunt  deer  must,  I  repeat,  must,  start 
practicing  with  them  at  least  two  to  three 
months  before  the  season  opens.  Those  who 
do  not  are  in  for  a  big  disappointment. 
They're  either  going  to  miss  deer  or  simply 
wound  and  lose  them." 

Gentry  explained  that  broadheads  are 
heavier  than  practice  arrows  and  their  ra- 
zor-like, multiple  blades  provide  more  kill- 
ing power  at  a  given  range.  He  noted  these 
heads  cause  greater  damage  through  hem- 
orrhage. A  practice  head  has  one  point  and 
no  cutting  action,  for  there  are  no  blades. 
"There  are  those  who  will  mount  broad 
heads  the  night  before  hunting.  They  will 
likely  miss,"  Gentry  stated. 

LIVE  DEER 

"Working  in  an  office  and  going  to  the 
practice  range  for  nine  months  ain't  going 
to  get  it,"  Gentry  said.  "Indians  coexisted 
with  deer  in  a  mutual  habitat.  They  lived 
deer." 

A  significant  consideration  is  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  hunting  area.  Hunters  must 
know  each  gully  and  stream,  and  where 
deer  feed,  move  and  rest.  These  factors  are 
important  to  those  who  hunt  with  rifles  and 
shotguns.  However,  they  become  critical 
when  using  a  bow  and  arrow  because  of 
range  limitations.  "A  rifleman  in  a  deer 
stand,"  Gentry  says,  "may  see  a  deer  along 
a  tree  line  200  yards  away  and  bag  the  ani- 
mal. All  the  bow  hunter  can  do  is  weep." 

PREPARATION 

Once  a  bow  hunter  learns  an  area,  Gen- 
try advises  that  he  carefully  establish  choice 
stands.  These  are  places  where  deer  sign 
shows  movement  trails  to  and  from  resting 
or  feeding  areas.  If  tree  stands  are  used, 
place  them  early  so  deer  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  presence. 

Make  daylight  and  predawn  trips  to  each 
stand.  Learn  every  shrub,  tree  and  trail. 


Practice  climbing  into  each  stand.  Gentry 
says,  "I  use  a  large  spike  nailed  into  the  tree 
near  the  seat.  Before  climbing,  I  hang  my 
bow  on  the  spike.  Once  I'm  safely  seated,  I 
retrieve  my  bow.  Some  folks  may  prefer  to 
suspend  a  line  and  pull  their  bow  up,  but  I 
find  this  makes  too  much  noise."  He  added, 
"Bow  hunters  must  learn  to  move  with 
stealth,  making  no  noise  in  darkness." 

Most  bow  shots  will  be  between  25  and 
50  yards.  Hardwood  bottom  lands  usually 
contain  undergrowth  which  can  easily  de- 
flect an  arrow  from  its  intended  course. 
"Having  learned  my  hunting  area  around 
each  stand,"  Gentry  says,  "I  clear  lanes 
through  underbrush.  I  will,  more  often  than 
not,  get  my  shots  along  these." 

CLOTHING  AND  CAMOUFLAGE 

Laughingly,  Gentry  adds,  "Deer  may  ap- 
preciate the  fragrance  of  your  favorite  shav- 
ing lotion,  but  they  won't  come  near  you." 
He  noted  that  clothing  and  scent  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  deer  hunting. 

"I  use  camouflaged  clothing  and 
makeup,"  Gentry  says.  Elaborating,  he  men- 
tioned that  he  washes  his  clothing  in  plain 
water  with  no  detergent  or  soap.  In  addi- 
tion, he  frequently  doesn't  wash  clothing  at 
all  during  the  season.  "Sure  gets  some  com- 
ments from  my  wife,  but  I  find  it  works." 
He  added,  "I  do  bathe,  but  with  soap  with- 
out an  odor.  These  can  be  found  in  most 
sporting  goods  stores." 

Gentry  admits  that  washing  clothing  is 
necessary  when  human  odor  contaminates 
it.  "Perspiration  will  cause  deer  to  desert 
an  area.  I'll  wash  the  clothing  and  occasion- 
ally put  materials  with  it  in  a  plastic  bag. 
The  materials  are  natural  to  the  area  I  hunt. 
Oak  leaves,  pine  boughs  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  marigolds  are  some  items  I  place  with 
the  clothing,"  he  says. 

In  summary,  Gentry  re-emphasized  prac- 
tice with  broadheads  well  before  the  season. 
"It  is  so  important  to  be  able  to  place  a  shot 
in  a  vital  area.  Learn  to  shoot  consistently, 
from  any  angle.  Try  for  an  area  immedi- 
ately behind  the  forelegs.  The  arrow  will 
penetrate  the  lungs  and  heart.  This  is  the 
best  shot,"  Gentry  said. 

"It  is  a  poor  sportsman  who  shoots  at  a 
rump",  says  Gentry.  Bow  hunting  is  a  chal- 
lenging sport  and  to  do  such  a  thing  is  in- 
consistent with  conservation.  The  wounded 
deer  may  live,  but  why  do  such  a  thing?  The 
very  essence  of  bowhunting  is  a  sense  of 
personal  ethics  and  sportsmanship."        ■ 
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REVIVAL  OF 


BY  BRIAN  WHITE 

Many  archers  are  starting 

to  realize  that  the  longbow 

may  be  the  best  hunting 

bow  after  all. 


Photo  by  Tim  Mullins 


y  Brittany  spaniel,  Summer,  was  trotting  through 
the  bottomland  thickets  at  Sherburne  Wildlife 
Management  Area  nose  down,  relentlessly  search- 
ing for  Woodcocks.  Suddenly  she  slowed, 
belly-crawled  underneath  a  log,  took  two  more 
steps,  then  froze  on  point.  I  hadn't  hit  a  bird  all  day  and 
Summer  was  getting  impatient.  I  had  to  make  this  shot 
count.  I  stalled  for  a  moment  to  think.  Where  exactly  is 
the  bird  in  this  pile  of  downed  trees  and  briars?  When 
he  flushes,  what  escape  route  will  he  take?  Will  he  fly 
straight  for  the  nearest  trees  to  block  my  shot,  as  they 
often  do?  I  decided  my  best  chance  was  to  circle  to  the 
side  of  my  dog  and  ease  in  slowly.  This  way  the  bird 
would  have  a  barrier  on  two  sides,  and  I  would  block 
him  off  from  the  thickest  stand  of  trees. 

My  heart  was  beating  fast  in  anticipation  of  the  flush. 
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Above,  the  Brittany  spaniel 

with  a  Woodcock  and  a 

longbow  with  Flu  Flu  arrows. 

Big  and  small  game  points 

(top  left  clockwise):  Zwickey 

traditional  style  blade  glue  on 

broadhead,  judo  point,  rubber 

blunt,  nylon  small  game 

broadhead,  3-inch  bird  snare 

and  barbed  fish  point. 


I  raised  my  custom  longbow  and  drew  the 
Flu  Flu  arrow  equipped  with  a  bird  snare 
to  full  draw.  I  crouched  and  crept  in  like  a 
cat.  The  bird  flushed.  I  came  up  with  him 
and  let  the  arrow  loose  as  he  leveled  off 
about  10  yards  away.  I  watched  as  the  ar- 
row headed  straight  for  him.  The  woodcock 
saw  the  arrow  too,  but  it  was  too  late.  He 
swerved  left,  but  the  6-inch  bird  snare 
caught  his  wing  and  knocked  him  down.  I 
wasted  no  time  and  immediately  sent  my 
Brittany  out  to  retrieve  him. 

This  was  a  trophy  for  both  of  us,  the  ulti- 
mate combination  of  team  work  and  a  hunt 
I  will  always  remember. 

Although  not  your  typical  bow  hunting 
scenario,  bird  hunting  with  a  bow  is  fairly 
common  among  traditional  archers.  (Tradi- 
tional archers  are  those  who  shoot  a 
longbow  or  recurve  bow  instinctively,  with- 
out mechanical  release  aids  or  sights.) 

Across  the  country,  longbows,  wooden 
arrows  and  even  stone  arrowheads  are  re- 
establishing themselves  as  weapons  of 
choice  for  many  bowhunters.  How  could 
this  be,  with  today's  sophisticated  hi-tech 
compound  bows?  Is  this  just  a  fad,  or  is 
there  something  we  have  overlooked  while 
in  awe  of  all  the  marvelous  gadgetry  on 
today's  market?  Could  we  have  gotten  too 
far  away  from  what  bow  hunting  is  really 
all  about? 

I  recently  spoke  with  Tim  Mullins  of 
Acadian  Woods  Bows,  Louisiana's  only  cus- 
tom bowyer,  about  some  advantages  of  the 


longbow,  traditional  style  archery  equip- 
ment and  instinctive  shooting. 

According  to  Tim,  when  shooting  instinc- 
tively with  a  longbow  you  are  staring  at  a 
certain  spot,  your  brain  computes  yardage, 
windage  and  elevation  for  you,  and  you 
simply  draw  the  bow  back,  release  and  hit 
the  spot  you  were  staring  at.  Tim  feels  in- 
stinctive shooting  gives  you  a  faster  release 
and  increased  accuracy  on  moving  game  or 
in  low  light  situations. 

INSTINCTIVE  SHOOTING 

If  you're  right  handed,  you  hold  the  bow 
in  your  left  hand  with  the  arrow  pointing 
down  and  your  right  hand  holding  the 
string  and  arrow  nock.  You  push  forward 
with  your  left  arm,  pull  back  with  your  right 
arm  and  lean  into  the  shot  while  keeping 
the  bow  slightly  tilted  to  the  right  so  you 
can  see  over  the  top  of  it.  Keep  your  eye  on 
one  certain  spot  on  the  target  as  you're 
bringing  the  bow  up  and  point  at  that  spot 
with  the  top  of  your  fist  because  the  arrow 
is  only  about  1/16  of  an  inch  above  your 
fist.  When  your  fist  is  pointing  at  the  tar- 
get, your  right  hand  (the  string  hand) 
should  be  about  3  inches  from  the  corner  of 
your  mouth.  Keep  your  eyes  locked  on  the 
target  and  don't  aim  down  the  arrow.  As  the 
arrow  flies,  however,  it  should  be  in  your 
peripheral  vision.  Your  right  arm  and  elbow 
should  be  on  an  even  plane  with  the  arrow 
throughout  the  draw  and  release. 

Your  left  arm,  which  is  holding  the  bow, 
should  be  very  slightly  bent  at  the  elbow 
throughout  the  shot.  For  a  smoother  follow 
through,  I  have  found  it  helpful  if  you  keep 
your  fist  pointed  and  your  eyes  staring  at 
the  spot  on  the  target  you  were  aiming  at 
for  a  slow  count  of  five  seconds  after  the 
release.  This  may  seem  awkward  at  first,  but 
it  soon  becomes  a  very  natural  fluid  motion 
with  a  rhythm  to  it. 

TYPES  OF  ARROWS 

Arrows  that  perform  best  with  a  longbow 
are  heavier  and  stiffer  than  normally  used 
with  a  compound  bow.  Shooting  instinc- 
tively, draw  length  is  often  2  to  3  inches 
shorter  than  with  bows  that  use  sights,  so 
arrow  length  should  decrease  by  2  to  3 
inches  also. 

Arrows  shot  with  a  longbow  need  to  be 
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fletched  with  feathers  because  they  are  shot 
off  the  bow's  shelf.  Feathers  will  lay  down 
when  they  go  across  the  shelf,  while  a  plas- 
tic vane  won't.  Feathers  will  also  straighten 
out  and  stabilize  the  flight  of  a  broadhead 
tipped  arrow  much  better  than  plastic 
vanes.  Most  feathers  sold  commercially  are 
5/8  of  an  inch  tall  and  5  inches  long.  The 
ones  Tim  uses  are  called  Maxi  Fletch  feath- 
ers and  are  7/8  of  an  inch  tall  and  5-3/4 
inches  long.  They  stabilize  an  arrow  much 
better  than  smaller  feathers. 

Tim  prefers  wooden  arrows  with  the 
longbow.  He  says  a  good  set  of  wooden  ar- 
rows, matched  in  weight  and  in  spine  (stiff- 
ness), will  fly  as  true  as  any  aluminum  ar- 
row. All  arrows  tend  to  whip  and  flex  as  the 
string  is  released  on  a  bow,  but  Tim  feels 
wooden  arrows  recover  faster  and  fly  bet- 
ter. They  tend  to  be  a  little  heavier,  but  that 
gives  better  penetration.  The  wooden  ar- 
rows he  prefers  are  tapered,  with  a  larger 
diameter  at  the  front.  If  you  have  a  bad  re- 
lease, they  clear  the  bow  shelf  better  and 
there  is  less  chance  of  the  arrow  wobbling 
in  flight. 

For  broadheads,  Tim  prefers  traditional 
glued-on,  two  bladed  broadheads.  He  says 
they  are  stronger,  won't  rattle  loose,  and 
give  better  penetration  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  hang  up  on  bone  than  are  three-or 
four-blade  broadheads. 

Although  the  main  focus  of  Tim's 
bowhunting  has  always  been  deer  and  tur- 
key hunting,  he  is  also  an  avid  small  game 
hunter.  He  considers  small  game 
bowhunting  the  best  practice  for  big  game 
and  he  feels  it  offers  more  action  and  ex- 
citement too. 

ARROWS  AND  POINTS  FOR  SMALL 
GAME,  FISH  AND  BIRDS 

For  small  game  or  birds,  you  need  a 
heavier  shaft  such  as  a  2216  or  2219,  de- 
pending on  the  draw  weight  of  your  bow. 
Heavier  shafts  have  two  advantages  —  they 
won't  travel  as  far,  so  they  will  be  easier  to 
find,  and  they  will  not  bend  as  easily  after 
hitting  the  ground  or  trees. 

These  arrows  need  to  be  fletched  with  ei- 
ther Flu  Flu  or  Maxi  Fletch  feathers.  Flu  Flu 
feathers  are  1-1/2  inches  high  by  4  or  5 
inches  long.  They  are  usually  straight  four- 
fletched;  two  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  ar- 


row, slightly  spaced,  and  two  feathers  on  the 
bottom.  Flu  Flu  arrows  come  out  fast,  start 
to  slow  at  20  yards  and  drop  like  a  para- 
chute at  40  or  50  yards.  They  are  used  for 
shooting  squirrels  in  a  tree  or  birds  at  close 
range,  such  as  quail  and  woodcock  or  doves 
flying  in  to  a  watering  hole. 

Maxi  Fletch  feathers  are  three-fletched  on 
the  arrow  with  a  helical  twist.  These  larger- 
than-normal  feathers  also  cut  down  on  flight 
distance  to  a  certain  extent.  Their  range  is 
about  50  to  70  yards.  These  arrows  are  used 
for  larger  game  birds  such  as  ducks  or 
pheasants  or  quail  in  open  country.  They  are 
also  preferred  for  rabbits  and  other  small 
game  at  ground  level. 

Woodcock  and  quail  hunting  requires  the 
use  of  a  snare  point.  A  snare  is  a  metal  blunt 
with  four  wire  hoops  on  it  in  a  3-inch  or  6- 
inch  diameter.  The  3-inch  also  does  a  good 
job  on  a  rabbit  if  you  happen  to  run  into  one 
while  bird  hunting. 

Duck  or  pheasant  hunting  generally  re- 
quires the  use  of  broadheads  or  a  special  ny- 
lon small  game  broadhead.  The  advantage 
of  the  nylon  broadhead  is,  if  you  hunt  with 
a  dog  your  "best  friend"  won't  be  cut  by  it. 

Rabbit  and  squirrel  hunting  require  the 
use  of  rubber  blunts,  judo  points  or  the  ny- 
lon small  game  broadhead. 

Additionally,  bowfishing  has  become  a 
popular  sport  with  tournaments  across  the 
country,  especially  in  the  spring  when  alli- 
gator gar  and  carp  are  spawning.  This  sport 
requires  the  use  of  a  solid  fiberglass  or 
graphite  arrow  with  a  barbed  tip  and  a 
bowfishing  reel.  There  are  many  different 
types  of  bowfishing  reels  on  the  market,  but 
a  simple  reel  where  you  wind  the  string  on 
by  hand  works  best  with  a  longbow.  When 
gar  are  spawning  in  Louisiana  you  can  shoot 
one  after  another  and  some  of  the  gar  here 
can  outweigh  some  of  the  deer. 

I  personally  found  the  simplicity  of  the 
longbow  to  be  just  what  was  missing  from 
my  bowhunting  experience.  The  lightness 
(18  oz.),  quietness  and  balance  made  the 
bow  feel  like  a  natural  extension  of  my  arm. 

Whether  you  like  to  hunt  deer,  rabbits, 
birds  or  fish,  the  longbow  performs  equally 
well.  I  urge  every  bowhunter  to  try  the 
longbow  and  instinctive  shooting.  A  simple 
step  back  may  be  just  what  you  are  really 
looking  for.  ■ 


CUSTOM  LONGBOWS 
Tim  Mullins 
61410  Salmen  Ave. 
Slidell,  LA  70460. 

MAGAZINES 

Traditional  Bowhunter  (Exclu- 
sively for  longbow  and 
recurve  bowhunters) 
P.O.  Box  15583 
Boise,  Idaho  83715 
208/888-4710  after  6  p.m. 
MST. 
(Published  bimonthly) 

BOOKS 

The  Traditional  Bowyers  Bible, 
a  step-by-step  guide  to 
making  bows,  from  tree  to 
finished  weapon.   By  Jay 
Massey,  Jim  Hamm,  John 
Strunk,  Paul  Comstock,  Ron 
Hardcastle,  Tim  Baker,  Steve 
Allely. 

Bows  and  Arrows  of  the  Native 

Americans 

By  Jim  Hamm. 

Instinctive  Shooting 
By  G.  Fred  Asbell. 

VIDEOS 

"Hitting  'Em  Like  Howard 
Hill" 

"The  Legendary  Hunts  of 
Ben  Pearson" 
"Bows  and  Arrows  of  the 
Native  Americans"  (Com- 
panion to  the  Book) 

CLUBS 

Louisiana  Traditional 

Bowmen 

A  club  for  longbow  and 

recurve  archers  and 

bowhunters. 

In  state  and  out  of  state  3D 

tournaments  and  a  quarterly 

newsletter. 

504/752-7460 

BOW  MAKING  CLASSES 
Bois  D'Arc  Traditional 
Bowmaking  Classes 
P.O.  Box  233 
Azle,  Texas  76098 
817/237-0829 
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Along  the  shores  of 

Vermilion  Bay,  14 

lucky  Louisiana 

teens  are  given  the 

chance  to  experience 

firsthand  the 

wonders  of  the 

marsh  environment 

and  become  steivards 

of  an  ecosystem  that 

is  vibrant,  important 

and  unique.  Tlie 

knowledge  gained  at 

the  end  of  their  4-day 

excursion  will  be 

carried  for  a  lifetime. 
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hy  are  mosquitoes  most  ac- 
tive this  time  of  day?" 
Mark  Shirley  asked.  It  was 
nearly  7:30  p.m.  on  a  swel- 
tering summer  evening 
and  14-year-old  Kris  was  being  eaten  alive 
by  pesky  insects. 

"I  don't  know,"  Kris  replied,  slapping 
away  the  bugs. 

"We  learned  this  yesterday,"  Shirley  said. 
"It  begins  with  a  C." 

"Oh!"  Kris'  face  lit  up.  "They're  crepus- 
cular." 

"Right,"  Shirley  said,  his  smile  as  big  as 
young  Kris'.  Then  he  turned  to  me.  "Did 
you  know  that?" 

Yes,  I  knew  what  crepuscular  meant,  but 
I  didn  t  know  that  mosquitoes  fit  that  defi- 
nition. Crepuscular  animals  are  those  that 


are  most  active  at  dawn  and  dusk,  as 
opposed  to  nocturnal  (nighttime)  and  diur- 
nal (daytime)  animals.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  facet  of  a  mosquito's  habits  I  bothered 
with  in  any  detail  was  that  whenever  one 
was  around  me,  it  seemed  to  be  hungry.  And 
at  that  moment  I  was  preoccupied  with 
squashing  the  big  one  enjoying  a  meal  on 
my  hand.  "No,"  I  answered  inattentively. 

Kris  smiled  again.  "We  learned  that  yes- 
terday," he  said,  echoing  Shirley's  words. 

Kris  was  one  of  14  youngsters  participat- 
ing in  Marsh  Maneuvers,  a  4-day/3-night 
excursion  for  kids  from  Louisiana's  north 
and  central  parishes  into  the  mysteries  and 
excitement  of  the  coastal  marshes.  For  those 
lucky  enough  to  participate,  it  was  truly  a 
first-hand  look  into  the  wonders  of  the 
marsh  environment. 


Marsh  Maneuvers  was  coordinated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  and  Louisiana  State 
University's  Sea  Grant  and  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  programs. 

Two  Marsh  Maneuvers  sessions  were 
held  at  the  Louisiana  University  Marine 
Consortium  facility  near  Fourchon  and  two 
others  at  State  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Vermilion 
Parish.  Each  session  hosted  14  to  16  senior 
4-H  students. 

Mark  Shirley  of  the  Vermilion  Parish  Co- 
operative Extension  office  was  one  of  the 
adults  coordinating  activities  at  State  Wild- 
life for  Grant  and  Natchitoches  parish  stu- 
dents when  I  visited.  The  kids,  a  total  of  five 
boys  and  nine  girls,  ranged  in  age  from  13- 
year-old  Michelle  to  Wes  who  was  going  on 
18. 

For  many  of  them,  this  was  the  first  time 
they  had  seen  an  alligator  in  the  wild  or  vis- 
ited a  marsh.  Or  swatted  away  as  many  in- 
sects. Marsh  Maneuvers  was  truly  an  ad- 
venture. 

State  Wildlife  Refuge  lies  on  the  coast  of 
Vermilion  Parish,  a  beautiful  crescent  of 
land  with  tall  marsh  grasses  washed  by 
warm  waters  of  Vermilion  Bay.  Refuge  head- 
quarters includes  two  furnished  buildings, 
where  kids  and  staff  coordinators  slept,  an 
observation  tower  and  several  docks.  The 
Refuge  is  crisscrossed  by  canals. 

Before  being  chosen  to  delve  first-hand 
into  the  marsh,  each  participant  was  tested 
on  science,  civics  and  social  studies  knowl- 
edge gained  in  school.  As  a  result  they  came 
prepared  and  their  preparation  showed  in 
every  facet  of  their  excursions.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  group  of  more  motivated,  excited  or 
intelligent  young  people. 

The  first  part  of  the  trip  was  spent  supple- 
menting and  extending  student  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  coastal  environ- 
ment. "Estuarine  ecology,  coastal  erosion, 
water  quality  and  habitat  management 
complement  the  students'  high  school  cur- 
ricula in  biology,  physics,  chemistry  and 
earth  science,"  said  Shirley. 

To  that  end,  the  kids  spent  most  of  the 
time  interacting  with  the  marsh.  They  went 
seining  and  learned  the  basics  of  crabbing 
with  a  turkey  neck  tied  to  a  string.  At  the 
end  of  two  days,  the  crew  had  an  ice  chest 
full. 

They  learned  about  mosquitoes  —  the 
hard  way. 

And  they  learned  about  alligators. 


"Mr.  Mark  said  you  can  tell  an  alligator's 
length  by  measuring  from  his  nose  to  his 
eyes,"  said  15-year-old  Dana.  "That  number 
in  inches  is  the  same  as  the  alligator's  total 
length  in  feet."  She  pointed.  "That  one  there 
is  about  8  feet  long." 

In  the  shallow  water  around  Refuge  head- 
quarters swam  what  must  have  been  six  or 
eight  alligators,  each  looking  decidedly  un- 
friendly and  hungry.  As  for  the  length  of  the 
one  Dana  had  pointed  out,  I  took  her  word 
for  it. 

"Mr.  Mark  can  call  them,"  she  said,  "but  I 
can't."  As  proof,  she  gave  a  pitiful  rendition 
of  a  high-pitched  gurgle  in  her  throat.  The 
alligators  responded  with  indifference. 

Later,  after  sunset,  Shirley  regaled  the 
group  with  his  low  croaking  call  meant  to 
simulate  a  female  ready  to  mate.  Keeping 
their  distance  warily,  the  alligators  circled, 
their  bodies  illuminated  in  the  water  by 
flashlights  aimed  by  curious  kids. 

That  night,  Daniel  Garrett  of  LDWF's  Fur 
and  Refuge  Division  led  the  youngsters  up 
the  stairs  of  the  observation  tower  to  show 
them  how  the  radar  worked,  its  eerie  green 
glow  tracing  the  shore's  outline.  "We  can  tell 
if  there  are  any  boats  in  the  area,"  explained 
Garrett,  "whether  they're  in  distress  or 
whether  they're  doing  something  they 
shouldn't." 


The  youngsters  do  their 
part  to  protect  the  fragile 
marsh  ecosystem.  "In  a 
year's  time,"  said 
Cooperative  Extension's 
Mark  Shirley,  "we  should 
have  a  10-foot  wide  strip 
of  smooth  cord  grass." 


State  Wildlife  Refuge  --  a 

beautiful  crescent  of  land 

with  tall  marsh  grasses 

washed  by  the  warm 

waters  of  Vermilion  Bay. 


The  group's  interaction  with  the  wet- 
lands environment  continued  the  next  day. 
Shirley  gathered  the  youths  and  drew  a 
map,  sketching  in  the  coast  of  Vermilion  Bay 
with  "You  Are  Here"  indicating  Refuge 
headquarters.  A  mile  or  so  down  the  shore 
he  drew  a  circle  to  indicate  North  Lake 
nearly  on  a  tangent  with  the  Bay.  "You  Will 
Be  Here"  was  written  on  the  small  strip  of 
land  dividing  the  lake  from  the  bay. 

"The  bay  is  eroding  into  the  lake,"  he 
explained.  "Water  level  in  the  lake  is  con- 
trolled by  several  weirs."  Shirley  showed 
how  the  lake  was  linked  to  the  shallow 
streams  that  flowed  around  Refuge  head- 
quarters. "These  weirs  will  be  useless  if  this 
strip  of  land  erodes." 

To  help  combat  erosion,  a  dam  was  built, 
but  the  land  remained  vulnerable  on  either 
side  of  the  dam.  "We're  going  to  plant  200 
smooth  cord  grass  plants  on  one  side  of  the 
dam."  Next  week's  crew  would  plant  the 
other  side.  "Spartina  alterimoflora  will  help 
LDWF  maintain  this  management  unit." 

"Spartina  what?"  Most  of  the  group 
screwed  up  their  faces  in  confusion. 

Shirley  shook  his  head.  "Never  mind," 
he  said.  "Let's  go." 

Armed  with  cans  of  insect  repellent,  200 
alterimoflora  plants  and  3-foot  stakes  to  hold 
the  plants  securely  to  the  marsh,  they  set 
out.  On  the  boat  ride  over,  Shirley  pointed 


out  the  erosion  processes  going  on  all 
around,  the  bay's  water  lapping  among  the 
roots  of  the  marsh  plants.  Low-flying  shore- 
birds  were  also  pointed  out  and  identified. 
Fat  clouds  hung  low  in  the  sky,  threatening 
rain,  but  luckily  the  showers  stayed  away. 

Knee-deep  in  mud,  the  kids  straggled 
onto  shore  —  only  to  be  met  by  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  that  acted  like  they  hadn't  had 
a  red-blooded  meal  in  a  lifetime.  Arms 
couldn't  flail  fast  enough  to  keep  the  insects 
away,  and  everyone  was  grateful  when 
Dana,  assigned  to  bug  repellant  duty,  began 
to  spray  arms  and  legs,  keeping  the  annoy- 
ance at  bay. 

Shirley  divided  the  group  into  land-based 
and  water-based  crews.  The  water-based 
crew  stood  by  the  boats  and  handed  the  cord 
grass  plants  to  those  on  land.  Wes  set  to 
work  digging  holes  with  a  posthole  digger, 
and  the  plants  were  placed  in  the  holes. 
Gwen,  Kim,  Kris  and  Jennifer  tamped  wet 
earth  around  the  plants,  and  Dana  came 
behind  to  secure  them  with  stakes. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning,  all  200  plants 
were  in. 

"In  a  year's  time,"  Shirley  said,  "we 
should  have  a  10-foot  wide  strip  of  smooth 
cord  grass."  With  luck,  the  plants  will  serve 
as  a  buffer  against  the  erosive  processes  of 
the  surf. 

The  kids,  sweaty  and  muddy,  surveyed 
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their  morning's  work  with  pride  and  confi- 
dence. 

It  was  time  for  a  swim. 

Central  to  Marsh  Maneuvers  was  apply- 
ing knowledge  learned  on  the  first  half  of 
the  trip  and  from  school  to  real-life  situa- 
tions. "Conservation  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum,"  said  Shirley.  "There  are  social  and 
political  aspects  of  environmental  steward- 
ship." 

With  that  in  mind,  Marsh  Maneuvers 
concluded  with  an  in-depth  experiment  fo- 
cusing on  the  relationship  between  all  these 
factors. 

The  kids  acted  as  a  Vermilion  Parish  Po- 
lice Jury  faced  with  a  dilemma.  "We  in- 
vented a  situation  where  an  oil  company 
wants  to  lease  some  of  the  refuge  for  devel- 
opment," said  Shirley.  "This  presents  a  con- 
flict between  commercial  and  recreational 
development."  The  youngsters  debate  the 
issue  and  come  to  a  decision,  applying  all 
they've  learned  during  Marsh  Maneuvers. 

After  nearly  two  hours  of  heated  discus- 
sion, they  decided  to  continue  managing  the 
area  as  a  refuge  and  only  allow  limited  rec- 
reational fishing  and  hunting  and  commer- 
cial trapping.  There  was  to  be  no  commer- 
cial development,  no  oil  activity  and  no 
marinas. 

The  morning  after  the  debate,  the  kids 
were  served  with  a  subpoena  based  on  their 
conclusion.  "A  group  representing  commer- 
cial interests,  oil  and  gas  industry  and  land 
development  challenge  the  mock  jury's  de- 
cision," said  Shirley.  This  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  issue  again  and  re- 
examine their  earlier  decision.  Shirley 
played  the  role  of  plaintiffs'  attorney  with 
Wildlife  Educator  Jim  Robinson  adjudicat- 
ing. 

Eventually,  on  the  strength  of  the 
defense's  arguments,  Robinson  decided  in 
their  favor,  citing  recreational  and  aesthetic 
importance  of  the  region. 

As  part  of  the  "settlement,"  Shirley  pre- 
sented the  young  jurors  with  a  Marsh  Ma- 
neuvers T-shirt. 

Beneath  all  the  bugs  and  the  mud  —  and 
the  fun  —  Marsh  Maneuvers  was  a  practical 
learning  experience.  "Kids  learn  more  out- 
side the  classroom,"  said  Robinson.  "What 
they  learned  this  week  will  be  taken  back 
to  their  homes  and  schools  and  carried  for 
a  lifetime."  ■ 


14-year-old  Kris  demon- 
strates his  skills  with  a 
net  (left).  Below,  one  of 
the  Refuge  buildings 
provides  needed  shelter 
from  pesky  insects. 
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ach  fall,  millions  of  ducks  and  geese 
wing  their  way  to  the  forested  wet- 
lands, flooded  agricultural  lands, 
and  meandering  coastal  swamps 
and  marshes  of  the  bayou  state. 

Mallards,  Wigeons,  Gadwalls,  Green- 
winged  Teal,  Pintails,  Canvasbacks  and 
other  key  duck  species  breed  during  the 
warmer  months  in  the  prairie  pothole  coun- 
try of  the  north  central  United  States  and 
southern  Canada.  Pure  instinct  then  directs 
enormous  numbers  of  these  birds  down 
unmarked  historical  corridors  to  the  shal- 
low wetlands  of  Louisiana.  Replete  with  nu- 
trients, the  wetlands  provide  the  birds  with 
nourishment  during  their  stop-overs  before 
flying  to  more  southerly  locations,  or  sus- 
tain them  through  the  winter  in  the  delta 
state.  The  coastal  marshes  and  swamps  of 
Louisiana  comprise  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  coastal  wetlands  in  the  lower  48 
states. 

Unfortunately,  prolonged  drought  in  the 
northern  breeding  grounds  severely  im- 
pacted bird  reproduction  success  in  the 
1980s.  Breeding  bird  surveys  documented 
alarmingly  low  numbers  of  ducks  and  other 
wetland  dependent  migratory  birds  on  the 
breeding  habitat.  In  1985,  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  esti- 
mated there  were  only  25  million  ducks  on 
the  breeding  grounds.  Since  the  institution 
of  the  survey  in  1955,  this  was  the  lowest 
number  of  breeding  birds  recorded,  second 
only  to  the  drop  during  the  1962  drought. 

In  response  to  dangerously  low  numbers 
of  continental  waterfowl  populations,  the 
North  American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan  (NAWMP)  was  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 


May  1986,  and  later  by  Mexico.  Instituted 
by  USFWS  and  involving  all  of  the 
continent's  leaders  in  waterfowl  conserva- 
tion, NAWMP  aspires  to  restore  waterfowl 
habitat  throughout  the  continental  flyways. 
One  of  the  objectives  is  to  once  again  sup- 
port peak  numbers  of  breeding  birds  —  35- 
40  million.  (See  USFWS  graph  of  duck 
breeding  populations  in  North  America.) 
Such  a  far  reaching  effort  requires  multiple 
partnerships  among  federal,  state  and  pri- 
vate entities  and  a  variety  of  funding 
mechanisms,  some  of  which  interface  with 
one  another. 

NAWMP  planners  identified  50  of 
Louisiana's  64  parishes  as  areas  of  interna- 
tional significance  to  waterfowl.  The  plan 
recommends  projects  contingent  on  effec- 
tive partnerships  involving  organizations 
like  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.  and  The  Nature 
Conservancy  of  Louisiana,  public  landown- 
ers such  as  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  and,  most  importantly, 
private  landowners  who  own  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  state's  wetlands.  To  date,  huge 
amounts  of  acreage  have  been  protected,  re- 
stored or  enhanced  to  the  benefit  of  winter- 
ing waterfowl  through  carefully  arranged 
plans  that  interlock  the  objectives  of  vari- 
ous landowners. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  and  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited, Inc.(DU),  an  international  non-profit 
organization  dedicated  to  waterfowl  con- 
servation, have  been  key  players  in  the  state 
effort.  Through  the  grassroots  support  of 
Louisiana  DU  members,  NAWMP  projects 
have  been  completed  on  more  than  25,000 
acres  of  LDWF  lands:  on  Ouachita  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (WMA)  in  Ouachita  Par- 
ish; Soda  Lake  WMA  in  Caddo  Parish; 
Marsh  Island  Refuge  in  Iberia  Parish;  Joyce 
WMA  in  Tangipahoa  Parish;  Rockefeller 
Refuge  in  Cameron  Parish;  and  Pomme  De 
Terre  WMA  in  Avoyelles  Parish.  Projects 
have  included  modernization  and  repair  of 
water  control  structures,  levees,  weirs,  cul- 
verts and  impoundments,  reforestation  of 
cleared  bottomland  hardwoods,  establish- 
ment of  sanctuaries,  controlled  burns,  in- 
stallation of  Wood  Duck  boxes,  installation 
of  nesting  platforms  for  Ospreys,  and  diver- 
sion and  trapping  of  sediment  and  other 
habitat  creation  projects  in  the  marshlands. 

LDWF  and  DU  are  also  working  with  the 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture/ 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  enhance  pri- 
vately owned  agricultural  lands  for  water- 
fowl in  the  northeastern  sector  of  the  state. 

Well  before  the  disastrous  drought, 
LDWF  had  an  alliance  with  DU  which  de- 
pended largely  on  the  support  of  sportsmen. 
Duck  hunters  and  other  sportsmen  have  tra- 
ditionally been  the  foremost  supporters  of 
conservation  efforts.  In  these  tough  times, 
LDWF  and  DU  have  sought  out  new  fund- 
ing mechanisms  to  make  conservation  of 
waterfowl  habitat  possible.  In  this  context, 
the  first  LDWF/DU  project  to  invite  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  private  corporation  was  com- 
pleted in  June  1993. 

Monsanto  Company,  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  chemical  products  with  a  plant 
at  Luling,  supported  enhancement  of  a  500- 
acre  project  in  Avoyelles  Parish.  Critical 
habitat  near  the  confluence  of  the  Missis- 


Wetlands  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Delta 
plain  attract  millions  of 
ducks  to  central 
Louisiana  every  winter. 
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Expert  helicopter  piloting  results  in  precise  application  of  an 
approved  aquatic  herbicide  to  clear  out  undesireable  vegeta- 
tion on  department-owned  wetlands. 


NAWMP partners  aspire  to  restore  the  breeding  duck  popu- 
lation to  the  early  70s  peak  o  0  million  adult  birds  on  the 
breeding  habitat. 


sippi,  the  Red,  the  Black  and  the  Atchafalaya 
rivers  was  being  choked  by  noxious  plants. 
Shallow  water  and  areas  of  open  water  and 
food  plants,  all  essential  to  waterfowl  win- 
tering habitat,  were  being  crowded  out. 
Monsanto  provided  $35,000  worth  of  an  ap- 
proved aquatic  herbicide  to  clear  out  the  un- 
desirable vegetation  on  department-owned 
wetlands. 

LDWF  North  American  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Plan  Coordinator  James  Emfinger 
said,  "For  waterfowl,  winter  is  a  time  of  rest, 
regrouping  and  weight  gain  in  preparation 
for  the  stress  of  the  long  flight  back  to  their 
northern  breeding  grounds  and  the  rigors 
of  reproducing  under  less  than  ideal  condi- 
tions. A  premium  supply  of  food  is  a  top 
priority  on  winter  habitat  for  waterfowl. 

"We  selected  the  wetlands  in  central 
Louisiana  for  aquatic  vegetation  control 
because  it  was  clear  that  unless  action  was 
taken  invading  vegetation  would  funda- 
mentally alter  the  plant  community  and 
force  duck  food  plants  out.  Aerial  surveys 
showed  large  expanses  of  encroachment  by 
such  aggressive  plants  as  giant  cut  grass, 
button  bush  and  willow."  The  treated  areas 
were  located  on  Spring  Bayou,  Pomme  de 
Terre  and  Grassy  Lake  WMAs. 

This  is  not  a  first,  however,  for 
Monsanto.  Their  waterfowl  conservation 
efforts  began  in  the  1930s.  John  F.  Queeny 
founded  Monsanto  in  1901.  His  son,  Edgar 
M.  Queeny,  authored  Prairie  Wings,  a  publi- 
cation recognized  by  DU  as  a  fundamental 
publication  on  waterfowl  management  in 
North  America.  The  younger  Queeny  then 
set  the  tone  for  management  of  the  com- 
pany. Early  on,  Monsanto's  support  took  the 
form  of  work  with  DU  in  the  Central  and 
Mississippi  flyways.  Later,  the  company 
expanded  its  conservation  effort  to  the  wa- 
terfowl breeding  grounds  in  Canada. 

"Some  years  ago,  DU  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  the  Monsanto  family  on 
fund  raising  programs  in  Missouri,"  said 
Don  Thompson,  Habitat  Development  Su- 
pervisor of  DU's  Southern  Regional  Office. 
"They  were  very  responsive  to  the  issue  of 
enhancement  of  waterfowl  habitat." 

Monsanto  Communications  Manager 
Lisa  Drake  led  the  latest  project.  "The  com- 
pany has  a  standing  commitment  to  water- 
fowl conservation,"  Drake  said.  "The  plan 
has  been  to  fund  projects  throughout  the  fly- 
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ways.  Louisiana,  waterfowl's  winter  home, 
was  the  ideal  location  for  the  company's 
next  contribution." 

Monsanto  Sales  Specialist  Rick  Bayhi 
met  with  LDWF  and  DU  staff  members  in 
Baton  Rouge  to  make  the  Louisiana  project 
happen.  "The  chemical  must  be  applied  to 
aquatic  vegetation  during  the  growing  sea- 
son," Bayhi  explained.  "In  order  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  plant  systemically  the  prod- 
uct must  affect  actively  growing  foliage." 
According  to  LDWF's  Aquatic  Plant  Con- 
trol Supervisor  Richard  Brassette,  RODEO 
is  a  slow  acting  herbicide  approved  by  fed- 
eral and  state  authorities  for  all  uses  on 
water  and  can  be  used  to  remove  a  broad 
spectrum  of  vegetation.  LDWF's  Aquatic 
Plant  Control  experts  participated  in  the 
selection  of  the  chemical  product  and  iden- 
tification of  areas  to  be  treated,  and  directed 
application  by  helicopter,  the  most  precise 
method  possible. 

LDWF  staff  members  recorded  a  positive 
impact  to  herbaceous  species  within  two 
weeks  and  to  thick  stands  of  willow  trees 
within  45  days.  "To  date,  we  are  very  happy 
with  Monsanto's  involvement  and  with 
how  the  project  is  proceeding,"  Emfinger 
said.  "Over  time,  continued  responsible 
management  of  these  bottomland  hard- 
woods will  allow  the  plant  community  to 
be  restored  to  a  suitable  wintering  place  for 
Mallards,  Gadwalls,  Wigeons,  and  Shovel- 
ers,  along  with  Wood  Ducks,  Mergansers, 
and  other  wetland  dependent  birds." 

The  noxious  vegetation  control  project 
was  conducted  under  DU's  Matching  Aid 
in  Restoration  of  State  Habitat/Donor  Pro- 
gram which  allows  private  corporations  to 
target  projects  on  state  owned  lands.  "Most 
commonly,  companies  are  interested  in  get- 
ting involved  in  projects  in  their  own  back- 
yards," explained  DU's  Thompson. 
"Through  the  MARSH/Donor  Program 
companies  are  able  to  select  a  project  on 
public  property  in  the  very  state  where  they 
have  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  interest  of 
chemical  and  energy  companies  in  conser- 
vation work  has  grown." 

DU  has  actually  conducted  a  Donor  Pro- 
gram that  searches  for  corporate  gifts  for 
some  20  years.  It  has  been  greatly  expanded 
in  the  last  few  years  and  inclusion  of 
projects  on  public  lands  is  part  of  that  ex- 
pansion. "We  feel  optimistic  about  the  kick- 


off  of  the  DU  MARSH/Donor  Program  in 
Louisiana,"  said  David  Wesley,  who  serves 
as  DU's  Southern  Regional  Office  director, 
"and  look  forward  to  other  such  partner- 
ships with  private  corporations." 

Currently  LDWF  and  DU  are  planning  a 
$250,000  project  on  Sherburne  WM  A  and  the 
adjoining  Atchafalaya  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  St.  Landry  and  Iberville  parishes 
and  one  on  Three  Rivers  WMA  in  Concordia 
Parish.  Planners  are  searching  for  interested 
corporate  sponsors  who  have  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  the  state. 

LDWF  is  sponsoring  additional  NAWMP 
projects  at  Red  River  WMA  in  Concordia 
Parish;  Boeuf  WMA  in  Caldwell  Parish;  El- 
bow Slough  WMA  in  Rapides  Parish;  and 
Saline  WMA  in  LaSalle  and  Catahoula  par- 
ishes. £ST|»f~r^f 

"Louisiana  has  always  got- 
ten its  fair  share  of  waterfowl," 
explained  LDWF  Waterfowl 
Study  Leader  Robert  Helm. 
"And  it  probably  always  will." 
LDWF  conducts  a  survey  every 
January  on  the  coastal  marshes 
and  the  Mississippi  River  Delta 
plain  of  Louisiana  in  order  to 
provide  an  index,  or  rough 
working  estimate,  of  the  num- 
ber of  waterfowl  in  the  state. 
Five-year  averages  from  the 
80s  and  90s  suggest  that  num- 
bers in  Louisiana  are  holding 
steady.  The  Louisiana  average 
from  1981-85  was  2,988,700;  &»S 
from  1986-89  it  was  3,165,310;  and  from 
1991-92  it  was  3,355,291. 

Unfortunately,  the  larger  picture  is  not 
as  encouraging.  The  USFWS  reported  26.3 
million  ducks  in  the  1993  Breeding  Bird  Sur- 
vey on  the  10  key  duck  species.  While  the 
continent's  numbers  of  breeding  ducks  are 
no  longer  dropping,  they  are  still  consider- 
ably short  of  the  NAWMP  objective:  ap- 
proximately 40  million  adults  on  the  north- 
ern prairie  pothole  country  each  spring. 

Collaboration  by  landowners,  private 
businesses  and  governmental  agencies  pro- 
vides the  only  answer  to  solving  waterfowl 
conservation  problems.  As  new  and  more 
effective  partnerships  are  formed,  popula- 
tions of  the  continent's  ducks  and  wetland 
dependent  birds  will  continue  to  heal  from 
the  calamity  of  parched  nesting  grounds.  ■ 


Critical  duck  habitat  amid 
the  wetlands  of  Avoyelles 
Parish  was  being  choked 
by  encroaching  aquatic 
vegetation. 


Photo  by  Sara  Ann  Harris 
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nder  current  civil  restitution  laws,  poachers  con- 
victed of  taking  a  deer  illegally  are  fined  $524.54. 
That  figure  represents  the  state's  cost  to  produce  a 
\    J)     whitetail.  But  what  is  the  actual  cost  to  the  hunter 
S — '      who  successfully  bags  a  deer?  Considering  possible 
expenses  such  as  lease  and  license  fees,  club  membership  dues, 
vehicles,  gasoline,  agricultural  products,  guns,  ammunition, 
bows  and  accessories,  camouflage  clothing,  scents,  lures,  calls 
and  the  myriad  of  other  equipment  it  could  be  $700  to  $1,000 
or  even  more.  Of  course,  anyone  who  sees  the  sole  benefit  of 
hunting  as  a  source  of  food  is  involved  in  the  wrong  sport  and 
would  certainly  find  better  bargains  at  the  local  meat  market. 
Those  who  shop  in  the  woods  can  pay  up  to  $100  per  pound 
for  venison. 


"I  can  never  understand  why  some  hunters 
neglect  game  they  have  invested  so  much 
time,  effort  and  expense  in  getting,"  says 
Peter  Giovenco  at  his  shop  located  just  out- 
side New  Orleans  in  St.  Rose.  "I  mean,  no 
one  would  even  think  of  buying  prime  rib 
and  letting  it  lay  or  hang  in  the  sun,  or  drive 
home  from  the  market  with  it  strapped 
across  the  hood  of  the  car  to  show  off  for 
the  neighbors."  Giovenco,  the  operator  of 
Deer  Sausage  Seasonings,  Inc.,  is  a  full-time 
wild  game  processor  and  sausage  maker 
and  knows  more  than  a  little  about  handling 
and  processing  game.  His  Cajun-Italian  an- 
cestry and  almost  30  years  of  experience, 
and  the  influence  of  the  world  famous  New 
Orleans  food  arena  make  his  St.  Charles 
Parish  butcher  shop  a  frequent  final  stop  for 
area  hunters.  During  the  off  season, 
Giovenco  teaches  courses  at  the  University 
of  New  Orleans  and  speaks  to  sportsmen 
and  hunting  clubs  about  wild  game  care. 
His  goal  is  to  help  hunters  make  the  most 
of  a  by-product  of  the  hunt  that  money  lit- 
erally cannot  buy. 

FIELD  TO  FREEZER 

Wild  game  is  a  healthy  meat  and  when 
prepared  properly  has  a  uniquely  wonder- 
ful flavor.  It  is  high  in  protein  and  low  in 
fat  and  cholesterol  so  it  fits  in  rather  nicely 
with  today's  nutritional  trends.  However, 
any  meal  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  raw 
product.  Since  wild  game  is  usually  taken 
from  very  remote  areas,  field  care  is  ex- 
tremely important,  especially  in  the  south. 
Even  in  late  December,  temperatures  in 
Louisiana  are  often  in  the  80s.  Heat  and 
moisture  promote  bacterial  growth,  the  en- 
emy of  fresh  meat.  Consequently,  all  game 
should  be  field  dressed  (eviscerated)  imme- 
diately and  cooled  with  ice  or  refrigerated 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  spoilage. 

Conversely,  bacteria  is  beneficial  during 
an  aging  process.  Aging  meat  to  improve 
flavor  or  tenderization  can,  however,  be  a 
risky  practice.  "Aging  meat  throughout  the 
industry  including  game  is  fast  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past"  explains  Giovenco.  "It 
causes  the  meat  to  dry  and  lose  its  natural 
juices  and  really  has  little  if  any  effect  on 
how  tender  the  meat  is  and  anytime  you 
encourage  the  growth  of  bacteria,  you're 
dealing  with  a  potential  health  hazard." 
Most  professional  meat  processors  agree 
that  the  little  gained  through  aging  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  risks.    Proper  aging 


needs  to  be  done  in  a  temperature  and  hu- 
midity-controlled environment  and  unless 
someone  has  experience  with  the  process, 
it  is  better  left  alone. 

"Most  deer  hunters  don't  realize  that  any 
cut  of  beef  or  pork  can  be  made  exactly  the 
same  with  venison,"  says  Giovenco. 
"Steaks,  chops,  roasts,  stew  and  ground 
meats  can  be  fashioned  from  a  deer  carcass." 
The  key  to  properly  processing  game  is  to 
use  good  equipment.  In  addition  to  a  meat 
saw,  Giovenco  primarily  uses  only  two  ba- 
sic knives.  One  is  a  five  inch,  curved  bon- 
ing knife  with  a  soft  handle  that  he  uses  for 
90  percent  of  his  cutting.  The  other  is  a  14- 
inch  steak  knife.  Pete 
is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  adage  "a  sharp 
knife  is  not  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  dull  one" 
and  prefers  the  tools 
to  do  the  hard  work. 
Commercial  freezer 
wrapping  paper  is 
recommended  for 
storing  all  wild 
game.  (Game  should 
be  cooked  within  a 
year  to  ensure  its 
quality.)  Labeling  is 
extremely  important. 
"Every  year  I  have 
hunters  who  call 
about  having  sau- 
sage made  or  other 
questions  about  fro- 
zen game.  Not  only 
can  some  of  them  not 
tell  me  what  cuts 
they  have,  some 
don't        remember 

when  it  was  frozen,  while  others  aren't  sure 
what  they  have.  It  just  takes  a  few  extra  sec- 
onds to  identify  and  date  packages.  It  won't 
leave  you  guessing  months  later." 

FOR  THE  TABLE 

A  common  complaint  about  game  is  the 
"wild  taste."  Some  enjoy  the  more  robust 
flavor  of  game,  claiming  it  should  taste  dif- 
ferent from  domestic  meats.  Others  enjoy  a 
little  more  or  less  of  a  gamey  taste.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  too  strong,  a  condition 
caused  by  improper  handling.  Spoilage  can 
occur  when  game  is  not  cooled  quickly  af- 
ter it  is  killed.  Other  factors  can  cause  an 
unpleasant  flavor.  "Most  hunters  will  re- 


Careful  trimming  of  fat 
layers  and  membranes 
is  an  essential  step  in 
venison  preparation,  no 
matter  what  the  finished 
product  is  to  be. 
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move  the  glands  that  are 
plainly  visible  when  cleaning 
game.  But  the  glands  of  some 
animals,  especially  deer,  are  ac- 
tually embedded  in  the  fat  and 
if  not  removed  will  cause  a  very 
strong,  unpleasant  taste.  To  re- 
move these  hidden  glands,  look 
for  marble-sized  tissue  that  is 
gray,  greenish  or  red  in  the  in- 
ternal fat.  By  removing  all  the 
fat  you  will  remove  all  the 
glands,"  advises  Pete.  Much  of 
the  flavor  of  any  meat  is  in  the 
fat.  To  reduce  the  gamey  flavor, 
trim  away  more  fat. 

In  recent  years  Giovenco 
has  processed  more  wild  and 
feral  hogs  than  in  past  seasons. 
He  attributes  this  to  increased 
efforts  to  remove  the  animals  from  areas 
where  they  compete  with  deer,  turkeys  or 
other  game.  "I  treat  feral  hogs  just  as  I 
would  a  deer,"  explains  Pete.  "Of  course,  it 
varies  some  with  the  condition  of  each  ani- 
mal but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  remove  as  much 
fat  as  possible  and  add  domestic  pork  to 
make  sausage." 

He  has  also  seen  a  rise  in  Russian  boars 
which  have  been  purposely  stocked  on 
hunting  leases  and  private  game  ranches. 
For  those  species  which  have  a  tendency  to 
be  tough,  as  well  as  any  other  game,  milk 
can  be  a  good  marinade  that  both  tender- 
izes and  removes  unpleasant  tastes. 

SAUSAGE  MAKING 

Some  individuals,  for  purely  personal 
reasons  (or  perhaps  having  been  a  victim 
of  poorly  prepared  meat)  simply  refuse  to 
sample  wild  game.  "For  those  people,  mak- 
ing sausage  from  game  is  an  alternative. 
Most  people  like  sausage  and  even  the  most 
squeamish  will  give  it  a  try.  In  most  cases, 
they  will  enjoy  it,"  says  Peter,  who  is  sort 
of  a  game  sausage  guru.  Influenced  by  New 
Orleans  cuisine,  he  has  personally  devel- 
oped four  blends  of  sausage  seasonings  that 
compliment  venison  and  a  variety  of  other 
game. 

sausage  making  is  a  process  whereby 
wild  game  and  pork  are  ground,  blended, 
seasc  led  and  finally  stuffed  into  casings. 
If  a  smoky  flavor  is  desired,  it  is  hung  in  a 


smoker  until  an  internal  temperature  of  150 
degrees  is  reached.  Smoking  venison  roasts 
is  also  popular,  there  being  a  natural  rela- 
tionship between  wild  game  and  hickory 
chips. 

In  addition  to  spicy,  mild,  Italian,  hot  and 
smoked,  Giovenco  also  customizes  combi- 
nations and  encourages  sportsmen  to  in- 
clude ingredients  that  suit  their  individual 
tastes.  Some  of  the  more  unusual  requests 
have  been  for  beer  and  cheese.  Wild  game 
fat  is  not  conducive  to  sausage  making,  thus 
the  pork  substitute.  The  percentage  of  pork 
to  game  varies  with  individual  tastes. 

While  venison  is  the  most  popular  game 
for  sausage,  Pete  has  also  used  rabbit,  wild 
turkey,  duck,  goose,  elk,  bear,  antelope,  ram, 
turtle,  alligator  and  rattlesnake.  A  seafood 
sausage  blended  from  pork,  crabs,  fish  and 
shrimp  is  virtually  a  "gumbo  on  a  stick" 
Most  recently,  Pete  received  a  second  place 
award  for  his  nutria  sausage  at  the 
Nutriafest  Cooking  Contest  held  at  the 
Louisiana  Nature  and  Science  Center  in 
New  Orleans.  The  contest  was  held  in  an 
effort  to  determine  if  a  market  for  nutria 
meat  could  be  developed  and  was  judged 
by  world  renowned  chef  Paul  Prudhomme. 

THE  TRADITION  CONTINUES 

No  matter  "how  you  cut  it"  wild  game 
represents  our  rich  Louisiana  natural  heri- 
tage. Fresh  wild  game  and  game  sausage 
are  often  given  as  gifts  this  time  of  year.  It 
is  a  meaningful  gift  because  it  takes  more 
than  money  to  acquire.  Partaking  in  a  wild 
game  dinner  is  a  practical  reminder  that  our 
forefathers'  meals  did  not  come  from  the 
refrigerated  case  of  a  grocery  store. 

Particularly  at  this  time  of  year,  when 
most  hunting  seasons  are  in  full  swing  and 
families  gather  for  holiday  wild  game 
feasts,  it  serves  as  a  reminder.  A  reminder 
of  who  we  are  and  from  whence  we  came. 
We  should  also  consider  ourselves  fortu- 
nate. Very  fortunate  if  you  consider  that, 
after  300  years  and  unrelenting  antihunting 
attacks,  a  tradition  that  symbolizes  and  cel- 
ebrates our  freedom  and  our  wild,  un- 
spoiled places  is  still  replayed,  year  after 
year.  Our  wild  game  resources  are  true  trea- 
sures. To  treat  them  as  anything  less,  from 
the  field  to  the  table,  is  both  shameful  and 
sinful.  ■ 
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A     CLOSER     LOOK 


By  Lyle  Soniat,  Ph.D. 

Louisiana  Sea  Grant  College  Program  =^-^= 

Sue  Ellen  Lyons 

Holy  Cross  High  School,  Neiv  Orleans 

Food  webs  are  fascinating!  Just  think 
of  all  the  relationships  that  exist!  In 
any  particular  type  of  ecosystem, 
many  different  organisms  can  be 
found  living  together,  competing  for  re- 
sources. Other  organisms  exhibit  coopera- 
tion in  their  life  activities  and  aid  in  each 
other's  survival.  In  nature's  social  organi- 
zations —  colonies  of  bees  or  ants,  or  packs 
of  wolves  —  all  members  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  the  group.  In  these  examples, 
all  of  the  individuals  are  members  of  the 
same  species. 

Can  cooperation  exist  between  members 
of  different  species?  Certainly!  When  two 
different  types  of  organisms  live  together  in 
a  close,  long-lasting,  physical  relationship, 
they  are  known  as  symbionts,  and  their 
relationship  is  called  symbiosis.  The  three 
different  categories  of  symbiosis  are  mutu- 
alism, commensalism  and  parasitism.  Let's 
look  at  some  examples. 

Consider  a  lichen,  a  combination  of  an 
algae  and  a  fungus.  In  this  type  of  symbio- 
sis, each  partner  receives  a  place  to  live  in 
exchange  for  food.  Because  both  organisms 
gain  mutual  benefit  from  the  relationship, 
this  type  of  symbiosis  is  known  as  mutual- 
ism.   The  sea  anemone  and  the  clownfish 


also  exhibit  mutualism.     Because  the 
clownfish  eats  parasites  and  excess 
food  particles  that  are  found  among 
the  anemone's  poisonous  tentacles, 
it  will  not  be  stung.  The  clownfish 
can  also  escape  predators  by 
diving  among  the  anemone's 
tentacles. 

Other  examples  of  mutualism  are  found 
in  your  garden.  Aphids  are  tiny  insects  that 
suck  plant  juices  and  secrete  a  substance 
called  "honeydew."  Ants  can  often  be  seen 
swarming  over  a  group  of  aphids,  protect- 
ing them  from  predators.  They  herd  the 
aphids  like  cattle  to  keep  them  together. 
What  benefit  do  the  ants  get  from  the  aphids? 
They  use  the  aphid-secreted  honeydew  as  a 
food  source.  The  relationship  between  flow- 
ering plants  and  their  pollinators  is  another 
example.  Insects,  usually  bees,  that  crawl 
deep  into  a  flower  in  search  of  nectar,  carry 
pollen  on  their  bodies  from  flower  to  flower 
with  mutual  benefit.  Nitrogen-fixing  bacte- 
ria in  the  soil  and  some  plants  have  a  mutu- 
ally beneficial  relationship.  Nodules  or 
bumps  on  the  roots  of  beans  and  clover 
contain  bacteria.  These  bacteria  do  not  cause 
disease,  but  provide  the  plant  with  nitrogen 
for  growth.  In  exchange,  the  bacteria  re- 
ceive a  place  to  live  and  some  nutrients. 

The  next  type  of  symbiosis  we  want  to 
explore  is  called  commensalism.  In  this 
relationship,  one  organism  benefits  while 
the  other  one  neither  benefits  nor  suffers;  it 
is  simply  not  affected.  A  classic  example  of 
commensalism  is  the  relationship  between 
sharks  and  remoras.  The  remora  is  a  type  of 
fish  with  sucker  disks  on  the  top  of  its  head 
with  which  it  attaches  to  the  underside  of  a 
shark.  The  remora  does  not  harm  the  shark, 
but  it  gets  a  free  ride  —  and  a  free  meal 
whenever  the  shark  feeds.  Barnacles,  in  their 
adult  form,  attach  to  shells  of  crabs,  sea 
turtles,  and  horseshoe  crabs.  They  gain 
protection  and  transportation,  and  their  eggs 
can  be  widely  dispersed. 

Commensalism  also  exists  in  the  plant 
kingdom.  In  Louisiana's  bayou  country, 
Spanish  moss  hangs  delicately  from  mas- 
sive oak  trees  and  both  flourish.  Spanish 
moss  is  an  epiphyte,  a  plant  that  uses  a  tree 
as  a  surface  upon  which  to  grow,  deriving 
water  and  nutrients  from  the  air  while  the 
tree  is  neither  harmed  nor  helped  by  this 
activity.  The  epiphyte  benefits  from  a  loca- 
tion close  to  the  top  or  outer  edges  of  the 
tree,  where  it  can  get  more  rain  and  sun- 
light. Some  vines  and  ferns  use  the  surfaces 
of  trees  in  this  way,  too.  The  resurrection 
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fern,  another  common  epiphytic  plant, 
grows  along  the  large  branches  of  trees, 
becoming  brown  and  crisp  during  the  dry 
season,  but  "resurrecting"  back  to  life  after 
a  good  spell  of  rain! 

The  third  type  of  symbiosis  is  parasitism, 
a  relationship  in  which  one  organism  ben- 
efits and  the  other  is  harmed.  The  harmful 
organism,  the  parasite,  lives  in  or  on  the 
host,  from  which  it  gets  nourishment.  This 
is  an  extremely  interesting  relationship.  The 
parasite  usually  does  not  harm  the  host 
enough  to  kill  it.  Otherwise  the  parasite 
would  have  to  find  another  host,  or  it,  too, 
would  die. 

Parasites  living  on  the  surface  of  the  host 
are  called  ectoparasites.  Some  examples  are 
certain  molds  and  mildews,  fleas,  and  lice. 
Lice,  living  in  the  feathers  of  birds  or  the  fur 
of  mammals,  bite  their  host  to  obtain  blood, 
which  is  a  source  of  food  and  moisture. 
Does  your  pet  have  lice  or  fleas?  Other  than 
nourishment,  how  do  they  benefit  from  liv- 
ing on  your  pet?  A  hagfish,  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  body  of  another  fish,  drains  the 
blood  and  nutrients  from  its  host  until  it 
often  kills  it. 

Mistletoe  is  an  ectoparasite  that  lives  on 
some  deciduous  trees.  When  a  bird  drops 
seed,  it  attaches  among  the  branches  of  its 
host,  growing  down  into  the  tissues  of  the 
tree  to  draw  nourishment.  Mistletoe  grows 
easily  during  the  winter  when  host  trees 
lose  their  leaves,  and  the  tree  and  mistletoe 
are  not  competing  for  sunlight.  Mistletoe 
blooms  and  makes  clusters  of  white  berries 
just  in  time  for  Christmas.  Birds  eat  the 
berries  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 

Endoparasites  live  inside  the  bodies  of 
their  hosts.  A  fascinating  example  is  the 
tapeworm,  which  lives  in  the  host's  intes- 
tines. The  tapeworm  attaches  by  means  of 
suckers  and  hooks  located  on  its  head.  The 
tapeworm  can  resist  being  digested  while  it 
absorbs  nutrients  that  are  meant  to  nourish 
the  host.  Many  other  types  of  worms  are 
endoparasites  as  well.  One  species  of  round- 
worm lives  in  humans,  and  closely  related 
species  can  affect  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  chick- 
ens, dogs,  cats  and  other  animals.  A  veteri- 
narian can  show  you  some  roundworms 
and  explain  their  life  cycle. 

Parasitism  is  a  special  type  of  predator- 
prey  relationship.  The  predator  (parasite), 
usually  much  smaller  than  the  prey  (host), 
can  live  in  close  association  with  it  for  a  long 
period.  Parasitism  is  quite  common  in  the 
natural  world.  In  fact,  there  are  more  para- 
sitic than  non-parasitic  species.  All  organ- 
isms, including  humans,  serve  as  hosts  to 
other  living  things. 


Sometimes  it  is  easy  to  classify  an  organ- 
ism by  its  relationship  with  other  organ- 
isms, but  sometimes  it  is  not.  How  would 
you  classify  a  mosquito?  A  tick?  Are  they 
examples  of  parasitism  or  just  predators? 
What  about  domestic  farm  animals?  What 
is  the  relationship  between  humans  and 
the  animals  we  raise  for  food?  These  are 
interesting  questions  which  make  food 
webs  fascinating. 


ACTIVITY 

Remember,  a  relationship  where  one 
species  benefits,  yet  the  other  is  neither 
helped  nor  harmed,  is  commensalism. 
In  mutualism,  both  species  benefit, 
while  in  a  parasitic  or  predatory  rela- 
tionship, one  of  the  species  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

Try  to  determine  what  type  of  rela- 
tionship exists  in  the  following 
examples: 

1.  A  group  of  birds  may  nest  in  a  tree  at 
night,  but  do  not  eat  the  insects  that 
may  damage  the  tree,  thereby  provid- 
ing no  help  to  the  tree. 

2.  A  cow  is  followed  in  a  pasture  by  a 
number  of  cattle  egrets. 

3.  Consider  the  nutria  in  our  coastal 
marshes.  While  fur  trappers  were  able 
to  economically  trap,  the  nutria  popu- 
lation remained  relatively  stable.  Now, 
with  declining  fur  prices,  fewer  trap- 
pers harvest  this  renewable  resource. 
The  result  is  fewer  nutria  removed  from 
the  habitat,  presenting  a  growing  popu- 
lation. What  type  of  relationship  exists 
between  the  nutria  and  the  trapper? 

4.  A  fungus  that  lives  on  roots  absorbs 
minerals  from  the  soil,  some  of  which 
are  used  by  the  plant.  The  fungus  uses 
some  sugar  and  nitrogen  compounds 
from  the  roots. 

Can  you  think  of  a  situation  where 
man  is  one  of  the  species  in  a  commen- 
sal relationship?  Describe  some  rela- 
tionships in  which  man  is  the  predator. 
What  can  happen  to  the  prey  species 
when  the  predator  is  removed  from  the 
ecosystem? 
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Behind  the  Badge 


BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 


Anyone  who  hunts  or  fishes,  or  knows 
somebody  who  does,  has  heard  at 
least  one  of  many  strange  and  often 
comical  tales  associated  with  the  great 
outdoors.  Among  all  the  subjects  avail- 
able for  campfire  yarn  spinning,  one  of 
the  most  favored  is  the  eternal  game 
of  cat-and-mouse  between  game  war- 
dens and  poachers. 

In  recent  years,  wildlife  officers 
throughout  the  country  have  added  a 
new  card  to  the  deck  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  deer  decoy.  The  decoy,  in 
its  various  forms  from  cardboard  cut- 
out to  full  body  mount,  has  been  the 
downfall  of  many  road  and  night  hunt- 
ers. Along  the  way,  it  has  provided  a 
fresh  supply  of  tall  tale  material  for  the 
story  tellers  commonly  found  in  hunt- 
ing camps,  feed  stores,  local  bars  and 
yes,  even  a  few  wildlife  offices. 

By  the  time  the  "fake  deer"  stories 
are  in  the  third  or  fourth  telling,  most 
have  undergone  some  factual  en- 
hancement, whether  any  was  needed 
or  not.  But  as  proof  that  truth  is  indeed 
stranger  than  fiction  and  as  a  testament 
to  the  strange  behavior  exhibited  by 
some  people  when  confronted  by  a 
deer,  let's  take  a  look  at  some  true  sto- 
ries. No  enhancement  necessary. 

On  a  crisp,  cool  night  in  early  fall  a 
few  years  ago,  a  group  of  enterprising 
north  Louisiana  wildlife  agents  placed 
a  rather  puny  looking  replica  of  a  doe 
deer  at  the  edge  of  some  woods.  Not 
far  from  the  wood  line,  a  seldom  used 
country  lane  wound  through  the  area. 
One  officer  cleverly  concealed  himself 
across  the  road  from  the  decoy,  adja- 
cent to  the  place  on  the  road  where  he 
estimated  a  vehicle  would  stop  for  an 
easy  shot  at  the  would  be  target.  His 
intention  was  to  overhear  any  conver- 
sation among  vehicle  occupants  which 


would  further  implicate  or  identify  the 
violators. 

After  a  few  hours  of  uninterrupted 
boredom,  a  pickup  truck  stopped  right 
where  the  hidden  officer  had  hoped  it 
would.  The  driver's  side  window  was 
down  and  the  agent  could  see  the 
young  man  driving  the  truck  and  the 
young  woman  seated  on  the  passen- 
ger side.  He  could  also  clearly  hear  the 
young  man  as  he  told  the  girl  how  the 
deer  was  blinded  by  the  headlights  and 
that  was  why  it  wouldn't  move.  The 
driver  then  went  on  with  a  lengthy  ora- 
tion on  deer  behavior,  interspersed 
with  assurances  of  his  own  hunting 
abilities. 

The  agent  waited  patiently  for  sev- 
eral minutes  before  deciding  to  ask  the 
couple  to  move  along.  He  walked  up 
to  the  truck,  identified  himself  to  the 
startled  pair,  and  explained  the  situa- 
tion. As  the  now  sheepish  young  man 
put  the  truck  in  gear,  the  girl  looked  at 
him  and,  in  a  sweet  voice  dripping  with 
sarcasm  said,  "Big  deer  hunter,  huh?" 

Occasionally,  Lady  Luck  gets  her 
chuckles,  too.  In  central  Louisiana  on 
a  wintry  night,  a  much  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  deer  decoy  stood  in  a  pine 
thicket  with  its  reflective  eyes  peering 
down  a  gravel  road.  Two  agents  waited 
in  their  vehicle  on  a  nearby  side  road 
for  their  prey.  Before  long,  headlights 
illuminated  the  reflectors  and  a  car 
quickly  braked  to  a  halt.  The  interior 
lights  came  on  as  the  driver's  door 
swung  open.  Then  came  a  sharp  re- 
port. 

"He  shot  it!"  announced  the  agent 
riding  shotgun. 

"Sucker!"  opined  the  driver  as  he 
started  the  unit  and  raced  toward  the 
car,  blue  lights  flashing.  When  their 
headlights  lit  the  scene,  the  officers 
were  somewhat  surprised. 

A  well-dressed  man  stood  in  the 
road  with  his  hands  clasped  in  front  as 
though  in  prayer.  An  equally  well- 
dressed  lady  with  wide,  frightened 
eyes  stared  at  them  from  the  passen- 
ger seat.  As  the  officers  stepped  out 
of  the  unit  and  walked  toward  the  man 
he  looked  at  them  and  said  innocently, 
"All  I  did  was  clap  my  hands." 

Sure  enough,  a  quick  search  re- 
vealed no  firearms  and  the  man  was 
told  he  could  be  on  his  way.  "If  I  had 
shot  it,  I'd  be  in  big  trouble,  wouldn't 


I?"  he  asked. 

They  assured  him  that  such  would 
have  been  the  case.  After  the  couple 
had  driven  away  and  the  unit  was  back 
in  hiding,  the  agents  consoled  each 
other  with  weak  explanations  of  how 
sound  can  play  tricks  on  a  man  at  night. 

On  a  lonely  road  in  the  northwest 
Louisiana  timber  country,  a  pair  of  wild- 
life agents  fought  sleep  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  as  they  waited  for 
some  action.  Daylight  was  not  far  off 
and  they  began  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  picking  up  the  decoy  and  call- 
ing it  a  night.  While  they  talked,  a  log 
truck  growled  through  the  gears  as  it 
approached.  They  were  about  to  dis- 
miss the  truck  as  just  another  logger 
getting  an  early  start,  when  the  lights 
hit  the  decoy  and  the  brakes  jammed 
on. 

The  truck  now  blocked  their  view  of 
the  decoy,  but  they  watched  in  disbe- 
lief as  the  driver  jumped  down,  grabbed 
a  length  of  iron  pipe  and  ran  around  the 
front  of  the  truck.  Within  seconds  they 
heard  a  loud  thump  and  decided  an  in- 
vestigation was  in  order. 

The  truck's  headlight  revealed  an 
eerie  scene.  The  decoy  lay  in  pieces 
on  the  ground.  The  truck  driver  stood 
with  pipe  in  hand  and  a  look  of  utter 
amazement  on  his  face.  The  expres- 
sion was  matched  by  the  looks  on  the 
faces  of  the  agents.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  stunned  silence,  they  asked 
the  trucker  to  hand  over  the  pipe  and 
stay  where  he  was  while  they  had  a 
brief  conference. 

The  topic  of  their  hushed  conversa- 
tion was  just  how  they  should  write  this 
one  up.  But  wildlife  agents  are  nothing 
if  not  resourceful. 

They  decided  that,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  "hunting  deer  during  illegal 
hours,"  a  charge  of  "taking  deer  with 
an  illegal  weapon"  would  fit.  It  sounded 
good  anyway. 

The  citations  were  issued,  the  pipe 
was  confiscated  and  the  trucker  was  re- 
leased. The  agents  loaded  the  remains 
of  their  decoy  in  their  vehicle  and 
headed  for  home.  After  a  long  moments 
of  silent  reflection  one  turned  to  the 
other.  "If  I  hadn't  seen  it,  I  never  would 
have  believed  it."  The  other  officer 
agreed  wholeheartedly. 

Strange  things  happen  out  there  at 
night. 
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LOWA  Names  Fish  of  the  Year 

The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation presented  the  1 992  Fish  of  the 
Year  Award  to  David  Weber  of  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  during  the  semiannual 
LOWA  convention  September  10-12. 

The  award  is  presented  annually 
to  the  angler  who  lands  the  most  out- 
standing catch  made  in  Louisiana  wa- 
ters. 

Weber  received  the  1992  award 
after  smashing  the  previous  state  red- 
fish  record  in  July  1992,  when  he 
boated  a  61 -pounder  near  Last  Is- 
land. The  previous  record  was  caught 
29  years  ago  and  weighed  in  at  56 
pounds, 8  ounces. 

Weber's  fish,  which  he  hooked 
with  the  help  of  Co-Co  Marina  guide 
Joe  Schouest,  also  set  a  new  Gulf  of 
Mexico  record.  The  record  red  was 
finally  boated  after  a  40-minute  fight 
on  light  tackle. 

Weber  is  shown  below  with  his 
winning  catch  and  fellow  fishermen: 
(left  to  right)  Johnny  Glover,  Tom 
Ward,  David  Weber,  Chuck  Ward  and 
Capt.  Joe  Schouest. 


Exxon  Donates  $350,000  to 
LARP 

The  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Program 
received  a  $350,000  contribution 
from  Exxon  Company,  U.S.A.,  for 
continued  enhancement  of 
Louisiana's  offshore  fisheries  habitat. 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
secretary  Joe  L.  Herring  accepted  the 
check  from  Mike  Flynn,  manager  of 
Exxon's  Southeastern  Production  Di- 
vision, at  the  Aquarium  of  the  Ameri- 
cas in  New  Orleans  on  August  19, 
1993. 

Exxon's  monetary  contribution 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  their  recent 
donation  of  an  obsolete  platform  to 
be  used  as  an  artificial  reef.  The  plat- 
form was  toppled  in  place  in  approxi- 
mately 290  feet  of  water  about  80 
miles  south  of  Cameron,  Louisiana. 

Exxon's  latest  contribution  makes 
the  29th  structure  so  far  converted  to 
viable  artificial  reefs. 


Smokey  Bear's  50th  Birthday 

Conceived  in  1944  as  a  part  of 
America's  first  concerted  wildfire  pre- 
vention program  to  conserve  forest 
resources  needed  for  World  War  II 
efforts,  Smokey  made  his  debut  on 
August  9,  1944. 

During  the  next  year,  he  will  be 
honored  nationwide  with  special 
events  and  activities  to  prolong  Na- 
tional Fire  Prevention  Week,  which 
began  October  3,  1993,  and  will  end 
on  August  9, 1994.  During  Louisiana's 
observance  of  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Smokey  Bear  program,  the 
bear  will  appear  at  fairs  and  festival 
all  over  the  state.  On  October  6, 1 993, 
he  made  a  special  appearance  at  the 
State  Capital  with  NBC's  popular  tele- 
vision weatherman  Willard  Scott  to 
kick  off  the  salute  to  the  golden  anni- 
versary. 

Over  the  years  his  appearance  has 
changed  little  and  his  message  re- 
mains the  same:  people  start  most 
wildfires,  therefore  people  can  pre- 
vent most  wildfires. 


LDWF  file  photo 

Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  Now 
Available 


The  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp,  which  al- 
lows access  to  the  state's  many  Wild- 
life Management  Areas,  is  now  avail- 
able for  purchase.  The  stamp  must  be 
in  the  possession  of  anyone  aged  16- 
59  who  is  visiting  a  WMA  and  does  not 
already  have  a  valid  hunting  or  fishing 
license. 

The  current  stamp  costs  $5.50  and 
depicts  a  Louisiana  black  bear  (pictured 
above)  as  painted  by  Ron  Hooper  of 
Shreveport. 

It  can  be  obtained  from  regular  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  license  outlets.  For  in- 
formation on  prints  and  posters,  con- 
tact the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries'  Natural  Heritage  Section  at 
504/765-2823. 


Willamette  Donates  $20,000  to 
OGT 

Willamette  Industries  became  the  first 
corporate  sponsor  of  Operation 
Game  Thief,  Louisiana's  volunteer 
anti-poaching  organization,  when  the 
company  announced  it  would  pledge 
$4,000  for  the  next  five  years  to  boost 
efforts  to  nab  outdoor  outlaws. 

Willamette,  a  paper  and  wood 
products  company  headquartered  in 
Ruston,  La.,  will  designate  one  penny 
per  acre  from  lands  leased  to  hunt- 
ing clubs  for  Operation  Game  Thief 
(O.G.T.)  use.  The  pledge  was  made 
on  August  30,  1993. 

This  and  other  future  donations  will 
be  placed  in  an  endowment  fund  and 
the  generated  interest  will  be  used  to 
reward  informants  and  educate 
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young  hunters  on  the  detriments  of 
poaching. 

O.G.T.  is  a  volunteer  organization 
dedicated  to  catching  and  bringing  to 
justice  poachers  and  other  wildlife  vio- 
lators. To  report  an  outdoor  crime, 
call  O.G.T.  toll-free  at  1-800-442- 
2511 .  A  national  hotline  may  also  be 
dialed  (1-800-800-WARDEN)  and  will 
be  relayed  to  O.G.T.  or  other  state 
anti-poaching  networks. 

Taxidermist  Wins  LDWF 
Secretary's  Cup 

The  1993  Secretary's  Cup  was 
awarded  to  Kenner  taxidermist  Billy 
Ollie  for  his  duplication  of  the  1992- 
93  duck  stamp. 

The  contest  was  developed  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  and  the 
South  Louisiana  Taxidermist  Associa- 
tion to  promote  the  art  of  taxidermy. 

This  year's  theme  was  duplication 
of  the  1992-93  duck  stamp,  which 
depicts  a  Pintail  duck  standing  in 
water  near  a  small  island.  Ollie's 
mount  showed  this  scene  in  vivid  de- 
tail, with  a  beautiful  Pintail  standing 
in  what  appears  to  be  clear  water. 
Ollie,  who  works  at  Larry  Blomquist 
Taxidermy  in  Hammond,  used  clear 
acrylic  to  imitate  water. 

The  winning  mount  was  donated 
to  the  Department  for  display  in  the 
LDWF  headquarters  building,  as  the 
rules  of  the  contest  state.  Below, 
LDWF  Secretary  Joe  Herring  pre- 
sents the  Secretary's  cup  to  winner, 
Billy  Ollie. 


Turkey  Hunters  Rewarded  Li£etime  Licenses  Holders 


Turkey  hunters  Gary  Day  of  Zachary, 
Jason  DeWitt  of  Boyce  and  Homer 
Jones  of  Forcdache  each  won  a 
Remington  870  shotgun  when  their 
names  were  drawn  at  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
meeting  in  July.  These  hunters  were 
rewarded  for  their  contribution  to  the 
management  of  wild  turkey  in  Louisi- 
ana during  the  1992  hunting  season. 

The  firearms  were  donated  by  the 
Tri-Parish  chapter  of  the  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  and  the  Louisiana  chap- 
ter of  the  national  Wild  Turkey  Foun- 
dation. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  developed  a  volun- 
tary turkey  weigh-in  program  six  years 
ago.  Turkey  hunters  are  asked  to  vol- 
unteer data  on  their  kill  to  help  the 
department  collect  information  on 
Louisiana's  wild  turkey  populations. 

To  encourage  hunters  to  participate 
and  to  recognize  them  for  their  assis- 
tance, LDWF  sponsors  a  drawing  at 
the  end  of  the  turkey  season.  Every- 
one who  has  checked  in  a  bird  is  eli- 
gible. 


Statewide  Success  of  National 
Hunting  &  Fishing  Day 

Louisiana's  celebration  of  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1993,  was  a  huge  success  in 
all  four  locations  across  the  state,  with 
the  public  attending  en  masse  to  ex- 
perience what  Louisiana's  outdoors 
has  to  offer. 

The  exhibits  at  the  different  loca- 
tions ranged  from  aquatic  plant 
eduction  to  skeet  shooting  to  boating 
education  to  nature  trails  and  wild 
game  and  seafood  tasting. 

This  was  the  ninth  year  for  Louisi- 
ana to  celebrate  the  national  event  with 
record  turnouts.  The  approximate  turn- 
outs were:  3,200  in  Baton  Rouge; 
2,000  in  Minden;  500  in  Natchitoches; 
and  2,500  in  Monroe.  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  is  always  slated 
for  the  last  Saturday  in  September, 
which  will  fall  on  September  24,  1994. 


Earnest,  Clay  B 
Garrett,  Geoffrey  W 
Hudson,  Jr.,  Charles  C 
Jacobsen,  Jr.,  George 
Johnson,  Melinda  A 
Lambard,  Luke  G 
Langlinais,  Chad  A 
O'Dwyer,  Michael  P 
Owens,  Richard  S 
Paxton,  Patti  J 
Richarson,  David  Q 
Sistrunk,  Christopher  J 
Sullivan,  Joshua  D 
Sullivan,  Wesley 
Tartar,  Sean-Paul 
Walkin,  Christopher 
Womack,  Jr.,  Milton  J 
Wooten,  Jason  M 
Adams,  Ben  A 
Adams,  Dawn  K 
Barber,  Claude  L 
Bonnette,  Philip  A 
Chenevert,  Samuel  G 
Holmes,  Benjamin  E 
Kirkpatrick,  David  L 
Kirkpatrick,  Todd  D 
Matthews,  Christopher 
Mc  Ghee,  Wenton  R 
Ostarly,  Clinton  S 
Plaisance,  Nicholas  A 
Roux,  III,  KermitL 
Savoie,  Jr.,  Donald  J 
Taylor,  Henry  C 
Thomas,  Barbara  B 
Thomas,  Jr.,  Clinton  L 
Thompson,  William  H 
Young,  John  S 
Banks,  II,  David  E. 
Bergeron,  Brent  B 
Bordelon,  Clint  D 
Bowers,  Dallas  J 
Broussard,  Charles  H 
Burns,  William  E 
Corcoran,  Jr.,  Dale  M 
Crochet,  Kenneth  P 
D'Avy,  Marshall  W 
Donewar,  IV,  Charles  G 
Graham,  Keith  D 
Hardie,  Jason  S 
Hood,  Mark  V 
Iverson,  John  D 
Lachney,  Gene  R 
Landry,  Thomas  E 
Pousson,  Casey  S 


Dry  Prong 

Shreveport 

River  Ridge 

Harvey 

Saline 

Minden 

New  Iberia 

Jefferson 

Kenner 

Shreveport 

Tallulah 

Calhoun 

Pioneer 

Pioneer 

Buras 

Lake  Charles 

Baton  Rouge 

Haughton 

Lafayette 

Lafayette 

Baker 

Slidell 

Baton  Rouge 

New  Iberia 

Morgan  City 

Morgan  City 

Slidell 

Bogalusa 

Harvey 

CutOff 

Metairie 

Belle  Rose 

Natchitoches 

Slidell 

Slidell 

New  Orleans 

Baton  Rouge 

Marrero 

Port  Allen 

Monroe 

Lafayette 

Morgan  City 

Lecompte 

Slidell 

Westwego 

Opelousas 

Covington 

Baton  Rouge 

Metairie 

Shreveport 

Monroe 

Braithwaite 

Lafayette 

lota 
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Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to  LSU  Press): 

Louisiana  State  University  Press 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Cookbook  Offer 

Baton  Rouge,  LA   70893 


PLEASE  NOTE: 

Make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  LSU  Press  or 
charge  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa.  $14.95  per  cookbook 
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Venison  Steaks  a  la  Poivrade 

6  venison  steaks 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
a  sauce  poivrade 
parsley,  chopped 

The  best  venison  steak  are  from 
haunch  or  leg  and  cut  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  Rub  steaks  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Saute  in  heavy  skillet  in 
butter,  allowing  about  5  minutes  cook- 
ing time  per  steak.  (Venison  should  be 
completely  done  and  served  on  hot 
dish  and  eaten  hot.)  Garnish  with 
chopped  parsley  and  serve  with  sauce. 
This  is  a  delicious  classic.  Serves  6. 

Pepper  Sauce  for  Venison 

1  med.  carrot,  minced 

2  sprigs  each  tyme  and  parsley, 
chopped 

1  med.  onion  minced 

2  cans  consomme  (10-1/2  oz. 
cans) 

1      bay  leaf 


4 

tbls.  Madeira  or  sherry 

4 

1/2 

grated  lemon  peel  (zest 

1 

only-no  pulp) 

1 

1/2 

teaspoon  coarse  ground 
pepper 

2 

1 

tablespoon  butter 

1 

1 

tablespoon  flour 

4 

1 

dash  cayenne  pepper 

1 

1/2 

teaspoon  whole  pepper 
corns  as  garnish 

1/2 

Melt  butter  in  heavy  saucepan.  Add 
flour,  allow  to  brown  slowly  over  me- 
dium heat.  Add  the  consomme.  Bring 
to  boil.  To  boiling  mixture  add  minced 
herbs  and  vegetables  and  the  zest  or 
outer  skin  of  lemon.  Allow  to  simmer 
slowly  for  90  minutes.  Add  4  oz.  of 
Madeira  or  sherry  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Cook  10 
minutes  longer.  Strain.  Add  whole 
pepper  corns  if  desired.  Serve  with 
game.  Yield:  approx.  1  cup. 

Stewed  Venison  a  la  Creole 

4     venison  steaks,  (med.  size) 
2     med.  onions,  chopped  fine 


Photo  by  Ken  Glaser 

oz.  ham  cube,  chopped  fine 

tablespoon  butter 

clove  garlic,  chopped  fine 

sprigs  tyme  and  parsley, 

chopped  fine 

bay  leaf 

oz.  claret 

cup  boiling  water 

lb.  mushrooms,  sliced 

salt  &  pepper 

tablespoon  flour 


Cut  venison  into  1/2  inch  square 
pieces  and  rub  well  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Place  chopped  onions  in  stew  pan 
with  butter.  Brown  slightly;  add  veni- 
son. Allow  meat  to  brown  slightly  then 
add  flour  and  brown  more.  Add  ham, 
garlic  and  tyme  and  bay  leaf.  Brown 
mixture  (about  5  minutes).  Pour  in 
Claret  and  cup  of  boiling  water,  stir 
and  adjust  seasoning  to  taste.  Add 
chopped  mushrooms.  Allow  to  sim- 
mer approximately  six  minutes.  Great 
with  a  combination  of  white  and  wild 
rice.  Serves  4. 
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